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Secondary  School  Retreats 

AN  APPROACH  TO  STAFF  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  SCHOOL  POLICY-MAKING 


Kenneth  I.  Lee 

Beamsville  District  Secondary  School 

Retreats  for  secondary  school  staffs  came 
under  close  scrutiny  at  the  OSSTF  provin- 
cial professional  development  meeting 
last  November.  This  followed  a year  in 
which  the  provincial  professional  develop- 
ment committee  had  encouraged  teacher 
retreats  as  a vehicle  for  professional 
growth. 

Throughout  the  province,  teacher  con- 
cern with  professional  development  has 
grown  dramatically  in  recent  years  and 
paralleling  this  growth  has  been  a corres- 
ponding increase  of  interest  in  school 
policy-making.  This  latter  situation  seems 


to  be  related  to  the  decrease  in  job  satis- 
faction that  has  resulted  from  reduced 
professional  mobility.  In  the  past,  decisions 
made  by  the  principal  and  his  department 
heads  were  usually  acceptable  to  teachers 
who  knew  they  could  move  if  their  per- 
sonal philosophies  conflicted  too  strongly 
with  school  policy.  As  opportunities  to 
move  decrease  and  promotions  slow  ’ 
down,  the  policy-making  process  becomes 
a more  significant  part  of  teachers’  lives, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  staff  morale 
but  also  because  of  its  relation  to  un- 
certainty about  the  role  of  the  secondary 
school  in  society. 

In  its  modern  context,  a retreat  loses  its 
association  with  monastic  cells  and 


austere  diet  and  becomes  a pause  from 
routine  that  usually  takes  place  in  sur- 
roundings of  natural  beauty.  (OSSTF  con- 
ferences at  Lakefield  are  a good  example.) 
When  teachers  are  removed  from  the 
routine  of  school  and  home,  their  efforts 
to  consider  alternatives  to  what  they  are 
doing  become  more  realistic  and  imagina- 
tive. Subjects  considered  at  retreats  are 
far  ranging  and  have  recently  included 
such  matters  as  students  with  special 
problems,  attendance  policies,  semester- 
ing,  curriculum,  and  evaluation  techniques. 
A retreat  is  not  necessarily  a strategy  for 
change  but  rather  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider change.  If.no  change  takes  place  — 
which  is  rare  — then  at  least  the  staff 
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return  to  their  school  more  confident  about 
what  they  are  doing.  A retreat  involving  the 
staff  of  Beamsville  District  Secondary 
School  is  typical  of  those  taking  place 
across  Ontario. 

Beamsville  District  Secondary  School  is 
a large  composite  school  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  Its  1 ,200 
students  are  taught  by  seventy  full-time 
and  two  part-time  teachers  assisted  by 
two  paraprofessionals.  The  staff  have  a 
wide  variety  of  experience  and  back- 
ground, while  the  school,  with  its  nine- 
period  day  and  department  head 
hierarchy,  could  be  labeled  ‘traditional.’ 

The  credit  system  was  introduced  in 
1 971 , and  during  the  1 972/73  school  year 
the  staff  became  very  concerned  about 
students’  skipping  classes,  a problem  that 
frequently  accompanies  the  credit  system. 
It  was  obvious  that  a new  policy  on  attend- 
ance was  needed  and  that  unless  it  was 
formed  with  maximum  staff  input,  the  task 
of  tracking  down  skippers  through  the 
maze  of  individual  timetables,  field  trips, 
guidance  seminars,  plays,  films,  and  early 
team  dismissals  would  be  doomed  to 
failure. 

Since  the  regular  staff  meeting  format 


did  not  produce  effective  input,  a mini- 
retreat was  planned  at  the  Pillar  and  Post 
Hotel  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake  during  the 
last  week  of  June.  On  this  occasion  the 
staff,  together  with  representatives  from 
student  government,  met  for  small-group 
discussion  of  model  policies  proposed  by 
the  administration.  The  retreat  ended  with 
a plenary  session  and  the  distillation  of  a 
consensus  policy.  The  policy  ground  to 
a halt  after  five  months  of  erratic  progress; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  most  of  the  staff  agreed 
that  the  social  interaction  the  retreat 
produced  made  it  valuable  and  a longer 
retreat  would  be  worthwhile. 

In  the  fall  of  1 973,  a staff  committee  was^ 
set  up  to  explore  the  possibility  of  holding  ‘ 
a longer  retreat.  Distance,  cost,  and  topics 
for  discussion  were  the  main  concerns. 
Replies  to  the  committee’s  questionnaires 
indicated  that  a location  not  more  than 
60  miles  away  and  a total  cost  of  not  more 
than  $1 5 per  teacher  would  be  generally 
acceptable.  Such  a location  would  permit 
daily  commuting  for  those  who  could  not 
stay  overnight  and  the  cost  was  reason- 
able. Retreat  topics  included  class  attend- 
ance policy  and  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing semestering  in  the  school  year 


Teachers  from  Beamsville  District  Secondary  School  at  a retreat  at  Bolton,  Ontario 


1 975/76.  By  January  1 974  the  committee' 
had  found  an  ideal  location  — Bolton 
Outdoor  and  Retreat  Centre,  located  near 
the  village  of  Bolton  some  20  miles  north 
of  Toronto. 

'Tl^e  staff  were  then  divided  into  two 
committees  to  examine  and  report  on 
alternative  policies  and  programs  being 
used  in  other  Ontario  schools.  Both  com- 
mittees visited  schools  and  came  up  with 
much  better  proposals  than  those  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  the  year 
before.  Since  the. retreat  was  considered 
a worthwhile  project  to  explore  strategies 
for  change  in  traditional  schools,  the  com- 
mittee obtained  $400  from  the  provincial 
professional  development  committee  and 
$1 50  from  OSSTF,  District  6.  This  brought 
the  cost  of  the  retreat  into  the  $1 5-per- 
teacher  range. 

The  overall  theme  for  the  program, 

'What  are  our  objectives  for  the  school?', 
covered  three  major  points  to  be  explored 
in  small-group  in-depth  discussion: 

.1 . A comprehensive,  effective,  and  mean- 
ingful attendance  policy. 

2.  School  year  and  timetable  arrangements 
for  1975/76. 

3.  Organization  of  curriculum  (core  pro- 
grams, field  trips,  optionality,  areas  of 
study,  etc.) 

In  order  to  focus  discussion,  a series  of 
models  or  alternatives  was  planned  for 
each  session  unit. 

The  timetable  for  the  retreat  spanned 
three  days. 

Monday,  June  24 

Evening.  Address:  'Is  change  really  necessary?’ 
followed  by  panel  pre'sentation  and  discussion. 


Tuesday,  June  25 

Morning.  Topic:  School  Organization  for  School 
Year  '75/76.  Full  meeting  followed  by  small- 
group  sessions. 


Afternoon.  Topic:  Attendance  Policy  for  School 
Year  '74/75.  (If  time,  a look  at  attendance 
organization,  examination  format,  field  trips, 
core  program.) 

Evening.  Wine  and  cheese  party,  informal 
discussion. 

Wednesday,  June  26  ' 

Morning.  Final  session:  reports  from  small 
groups  ana  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  consensus 
position. 


> 
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Transcripts  of  the  final  session  were  given 
to  the  staff  in  September  and  have  been 
under  examination  by  an  implementation 
committee.  Fifty-five  teachers  attended  the 
retreat  full  time,  fourteen  commuted,  and 
the  six  who  remained  in  the  school  carried 
out  parallel  tasks  and  discussions.  The  , 
retreat  committee’s  evaluation  showed  a • 
very  positive  response  that  placed  em- 
phasis not  only  on  participation  in  school 
policy-making  but  also  on  increased  staff 
awareness  of  their  role  as  members  of  a 
team  working  together  and  accepting 
responsibility  for  their  own  policies  and 
ideas. 

As  strategies  for  social  change,  retreats 
are  not  new,  but  their  role  in  school  policy^ 
making  deserves  further  exploration. 
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R.  H.  Stinson 

OISE  Western  Ontario  Centre 

In  several  school  systems  of  southern 
Ontario  over  the  last  four  years,  we  have 
been  trying  out  a social  studies  course 
with  a different  point  of  view.  Whereas 
many  social  studies  programs  in  the 
elementary  school  focus  upon  groups  of 
human  beings  or  roles  humans  play  — 
for  example,  the  people  of  Mexico  or  the 
explorers  of  the  new  world  — this  one 
focuses^upon  man  himself,  man  as  a 
species',  and  ourselves  as  members  of  this 
species. 

It  was  developed  in  the  1 960s  by  an 
international  team  of  social  scientists  and 
teachers  headed-by  Dr.  Jerome  Bruner. 

A major  part  of  the  course  is  a series  of 
filmed  ethnographic  studies  of  the  Netsilik 
Eskimo  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Asin  Balikci  of 
the  University  of  Montreal. 

Compared  to  many  social  studies  units, 
this  is  a big  program.  It  runs  for  1 20  days 


if  one  follows  the  lesson  plans  laid  out 
in  the  series  of  five  guides  for  teachers. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  many  of  the 
lessons  are  so  interesting,  as  well  as  rich 
in  directions  that  children  and  teachers 
want  to  follow,  that  it  has  been  hard  to 
keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  the  teaching 
year.  We  have  tried  it  out  chiefly  at  the 
grade  6 level. 

The  pedagogical  aims  of  the  course 
have  been  stated  in  terms  somewhat  like 
this: 

— To  foster  and  develop  in  children  the 
process  of  asking  questions  (the  inquiry 
method). 

— To  teach  a way  of  working  (research 
skills)  by  which  children  can  look  for  facts 
to  answer  their  own  questions  and,  using 
the  concepts  learned  in  the  course,  apply 
their  knowledge  to  other  areas. 

— To  help  children  develop  the  ability  to 
use  a variety  of  first-hand  sources  as 
evidence,  and  from  these  to  develop 
hypotheses  and  draw  conclusions. 

— To  organize  and  conduct  classroom 


discussions  in  which  children  learn  to 
listen  to  others  as  well  as  to  express  their 
own  views. 

— To  make  it  possible  for  both  children 
and  teachers  to  engage  in  and  be  com-  • 
fortabie  with  open-ended  discussions 
where  final  answers  to  questions  may  not 
be  found. 

— To  encourage  children  to  reflect  on 
their  own  experiences. 

— To  find  a new  role  for  the  teacher,  that 
of  resource  rather  than  authority. 

These  are  goals  which  focus  rather  on 
the  process  of  learning  than  on  the  accu- 
mulation of  facts  or  information. 

What  Makes  Man  Human? 

Central  to  the  course  and  taking  up  the 
latter  half  of  it  is  the  study  of  the  Netsilik 
Eskimo  of  Pelly  Bay  in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 
Teachers  can  find  an  introduction  to  the 
lives  of  these  indomitable  people  in  an 
article  by  Father  Guy  Mary-Rousseli§re 
{National  Geographic,  February  1971), 
who  helped  to  record  ancient  traditions 


MATERIALS  OF  THE  COURSE 

TEACHER’S  GUIDE 

9 books  containing  background 
information,  bibliography,  suggested 
lesson  plans,  suggested  topics  for  in- 
service  workshop  sessions,  and  strategies 
for  evaluation  (770  pages). 


BOOKLETS 

Life  Cycle 

Animal  Adaptation 

Information  and  Behavior 

Innate  and  Learned  Behavior 

Natural  Selection 

Structure  and  Function 

Salmon 

Herring  Gulls 

The  Observer’s  Handbook 

Animals  of  the  African  Savanna 

Baboons 

The  Baboon  Troop 
Baboon  Communication 
The  Field  Notes  of  Irven  DeVore 
A Journey  to  the  Arctic 
Songs  and  Stories  of  the  Netsilik 
Eskimos 
Antler  and  Fang 
The  Arctic 
On  Firm  Ice 

The  Many  Lives  of  Kiviok 
This  World  We  Know 
The  True  Play 
The  Data  Book 
7 additional  animal  books 

FILMS  ‘ 

“The  Life  Cycle  of  the  Salmon” 

(10  min.) 

“Herring  Gull  Behavior”  (10  min.) 
“Animals  in  Amboseli”  (20  min.) 

‘The  Younger  Infant”  ( 10  min.) 

‘The  Older  Infant”  (8  min.) 

“The  Baboon  Troop”  (22  min.) 

“Miss  Goodall  and  the  Wild 
Chimpanzees”  (29  min.) 

“Fishing  at  the  Stone  Weir”  (30  min.) 
“Knud”  (-31  min.) 

“Life  on  the  Tundra”  (14  min.) 

“At  the  Caribou  Crossing-Place” 

(29  min.) 

“Autumn  River  Camp,”  Part  I (26  min.) 
“Autumn  River  Camp,”  Part  II 
(32  min.) 

“Winter  Sea-Ice  Camp,”  Part  I (32  min.) 
“Winter  Sea-Ice  Camp,”  Part  II 
(30  min.) 

‘The  Legend  of  the  Raven”  (20  min.) 


OTHER  MATERIALS 

Words  Rise  Up  (2-12”  records) 

In  the  Field  (2-7”  records) 

5 filmstrips 

23  maps,  posters  and  photomurals 
3 educational  games 
Eskimo  cards 


and  legends  of  the  Netsilik.  In  this  article  ’ 
one  will  also  find  pictures  of  the  magnifi- 
cent enactments  of  their  past  life,  which 
have  been  put  together  in  an  outstanding 
series  of  films  under  Dr.  Balikci’s  direction, 
sponsored  by  the  Education  Development 
Center,  the  producers  of  the  program,  and 
the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

There  are  many  windows  through  which 
one  can  look  af  man  as  a species.  The 
program  selects  such  themes  as  tool- 
making, social  organization,  learning, 
language,  and  world  view  (how  man 
attempts  to ‘explain  the  things  and  forces 
he  finds  around  him).  Supporting  these 
large  themes  are  many  other  biological 
and  cultural  concepts  such  as  adaptation, 
innate  behavior,  structure  and  function, 
environment,  and  aggression,  to  name  '■ 
a few. 

A number  of  the  concepts  arise  in  the 
animal  world,  where  man  has  his  roots, 
and  they  are  brought  into  focus  early  in  the 
course  by  the  powerful  learning  device  of 
comparison  and  contrast.  The  children 
actually  begin  with  salmon,  herring  gulls, 
and  baboons,  and  study  these  for  the  first 
half  of  the  course.  Within  the  context  of 
each  of  these  organisms  the  later  major 
themes  begin  to  emerge.  One  meets  up 
with  the  idea  of  ‘life  cycle’  in  the  salmon  as 
one  watches  the  final  stages  in  the  lives 
of  adult  Pacific  salmon  struggling  up  the 
rivers  toward  the  spawning  grounds.  The 
children  make  thejr  own  life  cycles  or  life 
lines  by  putting  down  on  cards  significant 
events  in  their  lives  and,  reflecting  back 
and  forth  between  animals  and  them- 
selves, see  how  alike  and  yet  how  tre- 
mendously different  the  human  can  be. 
‘Social  organization’  is  touched  in  the 
•salmon  unit,  emerges  as  a strong  theme 
in  the  herring  gull  unit  where  the  adult  and 
.young  form  a visible  bird  ‘family,’  and 
expands  in  the  baboon  material  where  a 
complex  layered  structure  of  adults  and 
young  is  evident.  The  ‘spiraling’  nature  of 
the  curriculum  is  very  evident  as  one 
comes  back  repeatedly  to  particular  con- 
cepts, reinforcing  the  idea  and  extending 
it  into  other  fields. 

Materials  and  Learning  Strategies 

The  course  lays  stress  on  the  gathering  of 
facts,  and  for  this  there  are  both  primary 
and  secondary  sources  of  data.  Primary 
sources  are  found  among  the  children 
themselves  — experiences  at  school,  at 
play,  and  in  their  own  families,  the  ob- 
served behavior  of  younger  children  in  the 
school,  and  the  lives  of  animals  they  see 
in  their  everyday  experience.  Secondary 
?ources  consist  of  the  films  and  slides  of 
the  animals  and  the  Netsilik  people, 
recordings  of  animal  sounds,  recordings 
of  Eskimo  legends  and  poetry,  and  the 
field  notes  of  anthropologists  and  Arctic 
explorers.  These  are  supplemented  with 
many  small  booklets,  giving 
additional  information  or  interpreting 
particular  concepts,  often  in  cartoon 
fashion.  They  have  names  like 


Structure  and  Function,  This  Worid  We 
Know,  The  Baboon  Troop,  and  The  Many 
Lives  of  Kiviok.  ] 

In  addition,  there  are  photomurals,  photo,- 
graphs,  and  maps  to  illustrate  animal  , 
ranges,  Eskimo  hunting  grounds,  and  the  j 
families  and  cultural  practices  of  the  ; 

Netsilik.  There  are  simulation  games  such  ; 
as  Caribou  Hunting  with  Bow  and  Arrow 
and  the  Seal  Hunt  Game. 

The  materials  are  used  in  a variety  of 
classroom  techniques:  the  children  study  i 
and  write  their  own  songs  and  poems, 
work  individually  in  making  direct  obser-  ' 
vations  of  behavior  or  reading  their  book- 
lets, participate  in  large-  and  small-group 
discussion,  and  take  part  in  the  simulation 
games  and  in  plays  like  The  True  Play: 

How  itimangnark  Got  Kingnuk,  the  Girl 
He  Really  Wanted. 

Comparing  and  Contrasting 

Do  salmon  have  parents?  What  is  a par- 
ent? ‘It  is  someone  who  brings  you  up  and 
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takes  care  of  you,  and  teaches  you  things.’ 
So  the  Pacific  sainnon  that  lay  their  eggs, 
fertilize  them,  and  die,  are  not  parents? 
Comparing  and  contrasting  humans  and 
other  organisms  led  one  child  to  remark, 

‘It  was  funny  to  think  of  these  things  you 
■ hadn’t  thought  much  about  before.’  Per- 
; haps  the  most  powerful  learnings  of  the 
course  come  from  such  comparisons.  The 
Netsilik  films  usually  have  only  the  sounds 
: of  the  environment  and  the  Eskimo 
remarks,  no  narration.  Th^  children  are 
asked  to  look  at  them  often  with  specific 
- questions  in  mind.  One  group  in  the  class 
may  be  asked  to  watch  what  the  father, 

^ Itimangnark,  is  doing;  another  the  mother, 
Kingnuk;  and  still  another  their  little  boy, 
Umiapik.  Not  all  of  the  film  may  be  shown 
— just  enough  to  gather  information  about 
the  roles  of  the  family  members.  And  after- 
wards the  discussion  among  the  children 
moves  back  and  forth  between  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Eskimo  family  and  their  own 
experiences.  Umiapik  does  not  go  to 


Above:  Students  at  St.  Georges  School, 
London,  play  a game  in  which  they  ‘stalk’ 
a paper  clip  and  devise  tools  to  retrieve  it. 
Below:  Making  an  environment  board  at 
Parkside  School,  East  York. 


school;  he  plays  by  the  edge  of  the  river; 
he  watches  his  father  spearing  fish,  and 
in  his  games  appears  to  make  play  move- 
ments that  simulate  the  action  of  his  father. 
He  is  playing;  but  what  is  play  for?  Why 
do  animals  play?  Do  we  learn  in  this  way? 
And  we  are  off  again  into  another 
discussion. 

Making  and  Discussing 

Toolmaking  produces  great  classroom 
activity.  The  children  are  given  paper, 
string,  and  popsicle  sticks  and  asked  to 
make  a tool.  They  have  been  looking  at 
tools  in  the  Eskimo  film  and  grappling  with 
the  idea  of  the  technology  that  has  allowed 
man  to  master  the  earth.  The  teacher  may 
bring  in  tools,  perhaps  strange  antique 
ones,  and  the  children  try  to  guess  what 
they  are  for.  The  theme  of  adaptation  that 
was  touched  upon  in  the  animal  units 
comes  back  here  again  in  a cultural  setting 
and  one  begins  to  see  how  well  man 
designs  his  tools  for  particular  purposes. 
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The  concept  of  environment  comes  out 
strongly  in  a very  beautiful  film,  Animals  of 
Amboseli,  its  only  sound  the  many  noises 
of  savannah  and  forest.  It  shows  the  un- 
folding day  in  the  life  of  a baboon  troop 
as  it  moves  out  of  the  trees  down  to  the 
grasslands  to  feed,  and  encounters  a 
complex  of  plants  and  animals  that  interact 
in  different  ways  and  at  different  times. 

The  children  make  environment  boards, 
modeling  the  animals,  constructing  vege- 
tation out  of  art  materials,  trying  to  simu- 
late in  three  dimensions  some  of  the 
relationships  they  have  seen  on  the  film. 

How  do  the  Netsilik  manage  conflict, 
and  deal  with  anger  and  fighting  in  a 
society  where  they  are  so  dependent  upon 
one  another  for  the  survival  of  the  family 
units?  A look  at  this  problem  starts  very 
early  in  the  course  where  children  begin 
to  look  at  behavior  on  the  playground;  as 
observers  they  collect  data  to  show  how 
a fight  begins,  who  starts  it,  how  it  stops. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  with  such 
questions  is  the  depth  to  which  the  dis- 
cussion goes.  A teacher  is  often  not  much 
ahead  and  perhaps  just  even  with  the 
pupils  in  attempting  to  find  answers.  I went 
back  to  my  own  notes  made  after  a teach- 
ing session  with  a grade  6 class  in  a 
London  school.  They  run  like  this; 

‘After  the  film  we  played  the  recording 
of  “Magic  Words  for  Hunting  Caribou"  in 
the  Songs  and  Stories  book.  Here  the 
Eskimo  was  apparently  addressing  the 
caribou.  This  led  into  a discussion  of  our 
use  of  magic  words  or  songs;  Connie  - 
suggested  that  “Rain,  Rain,  Go  Away”  was 
a similar  kind  of  song,  and  Ted  thought 
that  “A-Hunting  We  Will  Go"  had  some 
resemblance  to  the  business  of  calling  up 


food.  This  led  us  on  to  “prayer”  as  another 
form  of  asking;  and  this  brought  up  a 
question  from  another  child  as  to  who  it  is 
the  Eskimo  is  addressing  in  the  magic 
word.  He  is  talking  quietly;  does  the 
caribou  hear  him  or  is  he  talking  to  him- 
self, or  is  he  talking  to  someone  else? 

I need  to  think  more  about  this  before 
plunging  into  such  discussion  again.  We 
did  not  get  on  to  the  matter  of  lucky 
charms  or  amulets  but  this  might  have 
been  a profitable  thing  to  do.’ 

Evaluation  of  the  Course 

Before  beginning  the  initial  workshop  on 
the  program  this  year,  a group  of  about 
twenty  elementary  teachers  were  asked 
to  state  their  goals  in  social  studies.  It  was 
possible  to  summarize  their  statements 
into  three  main  goals  in  the  following 
priority: 

1 . To  develop  in  children  an  understanding 
of  and  an  attitude  toward  man  and  his 
social  and  natural  environment. 

2.  To  develop  skills  — problem-solving, 
communicating,  critical  thinking,  map  and 
globe. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  an 
attitude  toward  ‘self.’ 

The  course  would  seem  to  be  working 
directly  toward  a number  of  these  goals. 
Certainly  an  understanding  of  man  and  his 
environment  is  a large  part  of  its  back- 
bone. There  are  particular  themes  missing 
— for  example,  the  present  concern  for 
pollution  in  our  natural  environment;  but 
such  are  easily  added  in  by  the  teacher. 

If  map  and  globe  skills  are  important,  they 
too  may  have  to  be  worked  in. 

The  data  gathering  and  interpreting  that 
goes  on  continually  lends  itself  to  the 


development  of  the  cognitive  skills  of 
observation  and  classification,  of  making 
hypotheses  and  testing  them.  Many  of  the 
human  issues  lead  one  directly  into  dis- 
cussion of  the  values  held  in  our  society. 

The  course  does  not  aim  hard  at  the 
testing  of  factual  knowledge,  and  this  is 
proving  to  be  difficult  for  teachers  who 
require  marks  and  grades  for  children. 
Suggested  evaluation  strategies  include 
interviews  of  children  by  the  teacher,  crea- 
tive formats  to  encourage  expression  of 
imaginative  work,  and  content  question- 
naires to  get  at  the  understanding  of 
vocabulary  and  concept.  In  addition, 
teachers  have  obtained  interesting  data 
about  classroom  environment  and  the 
teaching  strategies  they  are  employing  as 
a way  of  evaluating  what  they  are  doing 
and  how  it  might  be  done  better.  It  is 
surprising  how  children  differ  in  the  way 
they  use  and  like  different  media. 

The  data  show  how  different  children 
in  the  classes  responded  to  the  same  set 
of  questions. 

Particular  concerns  have  arisen.  In  the 
first  year  of  teaching  there  seems  so  much 
to  do.  Side  issues  occur,  especially  in  the 
animals  units  where  there  is  very  high 
interest  among  the  children,  and  teachers 
like  to  follow  these  up.  One  has  to  learn 
to  live  with  ambiguity,  with  open-ended 
questions  for  which  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  immediate  answer.  A principal 
should  be  concerned  about  the  reactions 
. of  other  staff  members,  for  the  children 
often  take  their  discussion  habits  into  the 
other  classrooms.  Questions  are  taken 
home  that  parents  have  not  encountered 
before,  and  so  it  is  important  to  have  an 
information  night  for  parents  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a year.  For  the  teacher  we  have 
found  that  workshop  assistance  is  a 
necessity,  ideally  for  the  beginning  teacher 
at  periodic  intervals  during  the  year. 

But  most  of  the  teachers  have  very 
positive  reactions  to  the  course  in  all  the 
school  systems  where  it  has  been  tried. 
They  like  the  way  it  motivates  children, 
they  like  the  excitement,  the  attitudes 
among  the  children,  the  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, the  involvement,  the  opportunity 
for  language  development,  the  richness 
of  the  course  materials. 

The  course  has  been  an  alternative  in 
the  social  studies  program  of  the  Windsor 
BOSS  Board  for  several  years.  We  have 
been  using  it  with  particular  teachers  in 
London  classrooms.  And  this  year  the 
Toronto,  East  York,  and  Peel  County 
boards  have  it  on  trial  in  one  or  more 
schools.  In  addition.  Professor  Phil  Sorrill 
of  the  Faculty  of  Education  (Althouse 
College)  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  has  used  the  course  extensively 
in  his  social  studies  program.  It  is  my  own 
hope  that  it  will  be  widely  adopted. 

Note: 

Information  about  materials  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Marvin  Melnyk  at  P.O.  Box 
3500,  Willowdale,  Ontario. 


Learning 

is  easiest  for  me  

when  r t 7A  7B 


Listen  to  the  opinions  of  others 

6 

7 

13 

Draw  pictures 

15 

2 

0 

Work  in  small  groups 

9 

7 

12 

Talk  with  my  classmates  and  teacher 

11 

13 

13 

Understand  some  of  the  booklets 

11 

6 

4 

Understand  the  pictures,  slides,  films 

16 

7 

13 

Do  written  work 

3 

8 

3 

Express  my  own  opinion 

3 

6 

7 

Make  charts,  do  projects 

10 

8 

1 

Learn  the  new  words  used  in  this  course 

6 

2 

3 

*Each  child  was  asked  to  check  three  answers. 
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The  Gommanity 
Involvement  Program 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION  PRDJEa 


A student  from  Thomas  A.  Stewart  Secondary  School  working  at  a day  nursery. 


John  Londerville,  OISE 

‘These  retarded  people  in  the  sheltered 
workshop  have  a problem  and  I think  I can 
do  something  about  it.  What’s  more,  if  i 
don't,  no  one  wiil.  There  are  not  enough 
hands  to  do  the  job.  They  need  a recrea- 
tional reading  list  suitable  for  them  and 
I am  going  to  try  to  prepare  it.  ’ 

A boy  working  with  retarded  adults  in 
Belleville.  His  assessment  of  the  problem 
was  based  on  a nedds  survey  conducted 
by  his  agency. 

‘My  task  in  helping  the  chiidren  in  the 
day  care  center  is  both  stimulating  and 
rewarding.  My  duties  have  increased  in 
variety  and  complexity  and  i have  taken  on 
increased  responsibility.’ 

A student  working  in  a Peterborough  day 
care  center.  Similar  remarks  were  made 
by  students  working  with  retarded  children 
in  private  and  school-organized  classes. 

7 fee/  more  mature  and  even  my  father 
notices  the  change  in  me.  That’s  reaiiy 
something.’ 

A girl  working  with  public  school  children 
with  reading  difficulties.  The  group  in- 
cluded children  of  low  socioeconomic 
background  and  immigrant  children 
needing  help  with  English. 

‘We  are  gathering  data  from  fifes 
extending  over  a number  of  years  and 
cataloguing  this  information  for  the  judge. 


He  will  use  It  at  his  next  meeting,  i feel 
really  useful  because  I am  doing  reai  work.  ’ 
A student  working  with  the  farnily  court  in 
Barrie.  Students  attached  to  the  court  have 
regular  periods  of  court  observation  and 
meaningful  assignments  in  the  court  office. 

The  students  quoted  above  were  en- 
rolled in  community  involvement  programs 
conducted  in  five  Ontario  centers.  The 
programs  carry  regular  course  credit  and 
combine  extensive  field  work  with  related 
in-school  studies. 

History  of  the  Program 

For  many  years  progressive  teachers  have 
felt  that  field  experience  was  a necessary 
component  of  school  programs.  To  this 
end  they  have  conducted  field  trips  related 
to  many  subject  areas  and  involving 
students  from  kindergarten  to  grade  13. 

In  another  departure  from  routine,  some 
students  have  engaged  in  out-of-school 
work  experiences  for  limited  periods  of 
time.  With  the  increase  in  out-of-school 
activities  has  come  a growing  interest  in 
alternatives  to  the  traditional  program  in 
the  form  of  activities  that  take  students 
away  from  the  school  and  into  areas 
unrelated  to  the  regular  educational 
structure.  Typical  of  these  is  the  com- 
munity involvement  program. 

I first  learned  about  this  program  when 
it  was  presented  as  a research  proposal. 

As  superintendent  of  program  and  super- 


vision in  Etobicoke,  I was  aware  of  the 
need  for  alternatives  but  felt  that  estab- 
lishing special  school  organizations  such 
as  the  School  of  Experiential  Education 
(SEE)  was  not  always  the  answer.  We 
should,  I felt,  be  striving  for  alternatives 
within  the  regular  school  buildings,  and 
within  existing  staff  and  budget  allocations. 

The  pilot  program  in  community  involve- 
ment came  into  being  at  Thomas  A.  Stewart 
Secondary  School,  Peterborough,  in  Sep- 
tember 1 972."The  project  grew  out  of 
discussions  prompted  by  David  Brison’s 
article  ‘Restructuring  School  Systems' 
published  in  Must  Schoois  Fait?  The 
Growing  Debate  in  Canadian  Education, 
edited  by  N.  Byrne  and  J.  Quarter 
(Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1972). 
Taking  part  in  the  discussions  were  Walter 
Pitman  of  Trent  University,  administrative 
officials  in  Peterborough,  and  David  Brison 
of  OISE.  Eldon  Ray,  principal  of  Thomas  A. 
Stewart  Secondary  School,  and  Jim 
Wilson,  teacher  of  history  and  Man  in 
Society,  assumed  direction  of  the  program 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  agreed  to 
provide  funding  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
program. 

Why  Was  the  Program  Initiated? 

A critical  deficiency  in  today's  society  is 
our  inability  to  resolve  social  problems  that 
require  analysis,  formulation  of  policy,  and 
decision-making  within  a sociopolitical 
context.  While  the  education  system  is  not 
wholly  responsible  for  this  weakness, 
schools  have  failed  to  prepare  students 
to  cope  with  these  problems.  Community 
involvement  programs  represent  a signifi- 
cant move  toward  the  correction  of  the 
situation. 

Students  enrolled  in  Thomas  A.  Stewart 
Secondary  School’s  community  involve- 
ment program  combined  exacting  in- 
school studies  with  extensive  field  experi- 
ence and  earned  four  credits.  (In  some 
schools  now  offering  the  program  only 
three  credits  are  being  given.  Recently,  an 
evaluation  of  the  Peterborough  program 
was  conducted  by  a team  brought  together 
by  the  Kingston  regional  office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  program  carry  three  credits  in  the 
future. )The  students  spent  a minimum  of 
ten  hours  a week  in  the  social  agency 
to  which  they  were  assigned  and  attended 
a weekly  in-class  session  at  which  they 
related  their  agency  experience  to  social 
problems  in  a larger  context.  The  original, 
overriding  objective  was  to  develop  com- 
mitment to  the  solution  of  social  problems 
and  to  teach  the  kind  of  skills  needed  to 
build  alternative  solutions,  where  needed, 
to  ones  presently  offered  in  our  society. 
Commitment  in  a general  sense  implies 
not  only  being  aware  of  problems  in  the 
society  but  also  actively  wanting  to  do 
something  about  them.  The  aims  of  the 
program  were  to  develop  (1)  awareness 
of  social  problems  within  the  immediate 
community,  (2)  cognitive  and  intellectual 
skills  needed  to  analyze  social  issues, 
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(3)  knowledge  of  group  process  skills  that 
facilitate  decision-making  in  a group 
situation,  and  (4)  knowledge  of  the  political 
decision-making  structure  or  the  ability 
to  examine  issues  within  the  political 
context. 

The  students  were  assigned  to  agencies 
through  a careful  process  of  selection  and 
were  required  to  perform  tasks  regularly 
and  diligently.  Their  duties  included 
observing  activities  and  gathering  infor- 
mation on  the  organization,  financing,  and 
decision-making  structure  of  the  agency. 
They  were  required  to  make  regular 
reports  and  to  prepare  a term  paper  based 
on  a policy  study  of  a problem  at  the  com- 
munity level  or  on  research  into  a practical 
social  problem.  The  term  papers  varied  in 
length  from  twenty  to  fifty  pages. 

Instruction  in  the  inquiry  process  and 
decision-making  models  was  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  course.  Of  great  value 
here  was  the  outstanding  work  done  by 
Floyd  Robinson,  David  Brison,  and  John 
Tickle,  reported  in  Inquiry  Training:  Fusing 
Theory  and  Practice  (Toronto;  OISE,  1972), 
and  in  an  article  To  Create  a Thinking 
Program  for  the  Elementary  Schools’  in 
Orbit  24  (October  1 974).  Also  significant 
in  the  community  involvement  program 
was  the  use  of  analysis  of  the  various 
student  experiences  to  develop  social 
awareness  and  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  the  three  levels  of  government 
— municipal,  provincial,  and  federal  — to 
the  local  situation. 

Successes  and  Shortcomings  of  the 
First  Year 

Any  curriculum  project  should  have  five 
years  in  which  to  develop  a program  and 
assess  results.  A baby  does  not  grow  by 
constant  weighing.  But  certain  ongoing 
assessment  is  needed.  While  no  control 
group  was  set  up,  the  program  was  care- 
fully monitored  throughout,  students  were 
interviewed,  and  questionnaires  were 
circulated  to  both  students  and  parents. 

To  a great  extent  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  will  be  determined  by  what  the 
students  do  in  later  years  — that  is, 
whether  they  become  actively  involved  in 
community-based  programs.  Agency  per- 
sonnel thought  the  students  developed 
a stronger  commitment  to  the  solution  of 
social  problems  as  their  awareness  and 
understanding  increased,  and  there  was 
evidence  that  they  understood  the  social 
problems  their  agency  dealt  with  and 
made  a positive  contribution  to  the  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  kind  of  commitment 
can  be  extended  to  other  areas  in  the 
futwe.  An  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
project  was  the  wish  of  most  of  the  original 
agencies  to  continue  their  involvement  in 
the  second  and  third  years. 

A test  on  community  issues,  including 
the  organization  and  function  of  the  social 
service  sector,  revealed  that  students  had 
only  limited  understanding  of  the  field  as 
a whole.  They  did  well  in  their  own  area 
of  involvement  but  lacked  knowledge  of 


the  broader  issues.  A reorganization  of  the 
in-school  work  seemed  to  be  indicated. 

Through  their  work  in  the  project,  many 
students  learned  such  research  techniques 
as  questionnaire  construction  and  analysis 
and  interview  techniques,  but  they  failed 
to  acquire  a framework  for  the  analysis 
of  social  problems.  They  were  unable  to 
clarify  a problem  area,  to  think  up  alterna- 
tive solutions,  to  determine  which  of  these 
would  be  practical  in  the  Peterborough 
area,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. It  was  evident  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  these  matters  in  the 
in-school  program  and  perhaps  by  the 
agencies  as  well. 

Some  of  the  strongest  evidence  arising 
from  the  project  evaluation  pointed  to 
changes  in  areas  related  to  maturity.  This 
evidence  came  from  parent  and  agency 
interviews  and  was  supported  by  the 
student  opinion  survey.  Comments  varied 
considerably  but  were  generally  positive 
and  indicated  increased  maturity,  a sense 
of  responsibility,  and  greater  poise  in 
social  situations.  An  examination  was  also 
made  as  to  whether  the  students  thought 
they  were  more  mature  (i.e.,  were  willing 
to  take  more  responsibility  for  decisions 
and  act  in  a more  adult  manner)  and  more 
self-assured  (i.e.,  spoke  up  with  more 
confidence,  were  more  at  ease  with  adults, 
and  defended  ideas  more  intelligently). 

On  both  points,  the  response  was 
extremely  positive. 

The  change  in  student  attitude  and 
behavior  appeared  to  be  a result  of  expo- 
sure to  a work  situation  where  actions  had 
real  consequences.  Under  these  condi- 
tions students  reacted  in  a responsible, 
mature  way.  The  evaluation  indicated  not 
only  that  students  can  benefit  from  working 
in  the  social  service  sector  but  also  that 
they  can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  This  supported  the  idea 
advanced  in  recent  years  that  to  prolong 


A student  from  Belleville  Collegiate 
finding  out  for  herself  the  problems  of 
travelling  in  a wheelchair. 


adolescence  by  keeping  the  student  in 
a passive  role  is  to  delay  his  acquisition 
of  social  skills  and  to  deprive  society  of 
the  real  contribution  he  is  able  to  make. 


The  Seminar  or  Consortium  Program:  '' 

The  Second  Year 

During  the  1973/74  school  year  OISE  staff  ; 
evaluation  of  the  Peterborough  project  j . 
continued,  and  in  addition  OISE  seminars  f 
were  conducted  for  personnel  from  school  , 
boards  wishing  to  conduct  pilot  projects.  ; 
After  initial  exploration  with  senior  officials, ! 
a consortium  was  arranged  and  to  it  were  ;i 
invited  all  prospective  teachers  of  the 
program  and  one  other  person  (usually  f I 
from  the  guidance  department)  from  each  i | 
school  concerned.  Originally  one  seminar  * 
a month  during  the  school  year  was  1 1 

planned  at  OISE,  but  a need  for  seminars  * I 
of  a specific  nature  in  the  local  areas  soon  ; ' 
became  obvious  and  appropriate  arrange-  t [ 
ments  were  made.  A final  meeting  was 
held  at  OISE  in  the  spring.  Throughout  the  \ < 
series  Dr.  Brison  and  his  staff  were  avail-  ’’  j 
able  to  give  help  as  required.  , I 

At  the  outset,  participating  teachers  > 
were  given  all  program  outlines  and 
evaluation  data  developed  during  the 
preceding  year  in  Peterborough,  and  ' 

throughout  the  year  they  received  progress  ■ 
reports  on  the  project  and  contributed  ' J 
ideas  to  it.  The  main  purpose  of  the  con-  ' 
sortiums  was  to  familiarize  participants 
with  the  initial  pilot  project  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  discussion  that  would 
help  them  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
about  setting  up  similar  projects  in  their  ^ ' 
own  areas.  ' | 

The  central  seminars  dealt  mainly  with  ' 
the  background  of  alternative  education  , 
and  the  detailed  planning  of  the  in-school  ■ 
portion  of  a community  involvement  pro- 
gram with  emphasis  on  the  decision- 
making model.  Here  the  Thomas  A. 

Stewart  experience  was  particularly  useful,  ; 
and  very  significant  help  was  given  by 
David  Brison,  Walter  Pitman,  Anila  Neville,  ! 
Floyd  Robinson,  and  Barbara  O’Kelly.  The  '' 
local  seminars  dealt  with  the  administrative ! 
procedures  related  to  agency  involvement, , 
interviewing  techniques,  matching  stu- 
dents and  agencies,  program  and  student  ' r 
evaluation,  and  the  preparation  of  pro-  ' I 
posals  for  submission  to  the  Ministry.  ' J 

'Most  people  considered  this  program  very 
seriously,’ said  Joe  Moher,  coordinator  of  lo 
guidance  and  counseling  services  in  'j 

Etobicoke,  ‘because  we  are  continually  ; 
looking  for  alternatives  to  traditional  ,1  ^ 
programs  for  some  students.’  il 

Consortium  participants  who  submitted  j i i 
proposals  to  the  Ministry  included  the  'I  ; 
Borough  of  Etobicoke  (Alderwood,  Kipling  tjl  i i 
and  West  Humber  Collegiate  Institutes),  i,i  . 
Hastings  County- Belleville  (Moira,  [ 

Quinte,  and  Centennial  Secondary  Schoolj;"'  i 
and  Belleville  Collegiate  Institute),  Simcoe  ^'  ? 
County- Barrie  (Eastview  Secondary  I I, 

School),  and  the  Borough  of  York  (Weston  < 
Collegiate  Institute).  The  Thomas  A.  | 

Stewart  Secondary  School  project  con-  ^ ! 
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Students  from  Eastview  Secondary  School,  Barrie,  with  mentally  retarded  children  at  a 
bowling  alley. 


tinued  through  a second  year.  The  follow- 
ing members  of  staff  of  these  schools  were 
involved:  Barry  Marynick,  Fred  Corbett, 

Jane  Scherer,  Margaret  Charles,  Judy 
i Carter,  Diane  Holt,  Tony  Lepore,  John 
. Bearcroft,  Joan  Morris,  Ron  Nelson,  and 
i Jim  Wilson. 

The  Present  Progl’am:  1974/75 

! The  program  at  Thomas  A.  Stewart  Sec- 
j ondary  School  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and 
; first-year  pilot  projects  are  under  way  in 
' the  other  schools  mentioned  above.  In  my 
work  as  project  director  I have  been 
' assisted  by  Lionel  Meno,  a retired  curric- 
i ulum  director.  Both  of  us  see  student 
I interviews  and  the  collection  of  data  on 
|!  program  content  and  teaching  procedures- 
as  a significant  part  of  our  work,  and 
! eventually  the  various  curriculum  materials 
will  be  made  available  in  a curriculum 
'handbook.  A mid-term  survey  of  students 
, and  teachers  indicated  that  the  first-year 
I pilot  projects  are  proceeding  very  well  and  . 

that  the  schools  have  profited  from  both 
i the  Thomas  A.  Stewart  experience  and  the 
consortium  planning.  The  Ministry  of 
I Education  is  funding  an  evaluation  of  the 
i program  by  the  Research  Department  of 
j the  Borough  of  Etobicoke  Board  of 
! Education. 

[ A mid-term  survey  of  40  students  from 
I four  jurisdictions  produced  the  following 
I generally  favorable  results: 

|:  1 . Asked  whether  the  in-school  work  was 
I relevant  to  the  aims  of  the  course  as  they 
‘ perceived  them,  37  students  answered 
j 'yes,’  1 ‘no,’  and  2 qualified-their  answers. 

2.  Queried  about  the  relevance  of  the  in- 
i school  work  to  the  agency  work,  3^ 

students  gave  positive  answers,  1 a nega- 
I tive  answer,  and  4 qualified  their  answers, 
f (One  wonders  if  students  see  similar 
I degrees  of  relevance  in  their  academic 
: courses.) 

3.  Asked  whether  their  agency  work  was 

■ increasing  in  variety,  34  students  answered 
- ‘yes,’  3 ‘ho,’  and  3 qualified  their  answers. 

To  a similar  query  about  increasing  com- 
plexity or  responsibility,  35  answered  ‘yes,’ 

4 ‘no,’  and  1 qualified  his  answer. 

4.  Queried  as  to  whether  they  felt  they 
were  making  a positive  contribution  to 
their  agencies,  36  students  answered  ‘yes,’ 

1 ‘no,’ and  3 qualified  their  answers. 

j The  students  seemed  to  have  a clear 
f perception  of  the  aims  of  the  community 
involvement  program.  Many  of  them 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  have 
(I,  experience  in  the  community  and  to  see 
j'  whether  they  could  accept  responsibility 
f and  fit  into  the  real  world-.  They  were  asked 

■ to  state  the  aims  of  the  course  as  they  saw 
i;  them  and  to  respond  to  a prejDared  list  of 

I nine  possible  aims.  As  might  be  expected, 

' their  replies  included  some  of  the  stated 
aims  of  the  program.  The  most  frequently 
selected  aims  were: 

1 . to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  scope 

of  social  problems  within  the  community 
in  which  we  live; 

2.  to  learn  how  social  service  agencies  are 


supported  by  the  various  levels  of 
government:  federal,  provincial,  and 
municipal: 

3.  to  learn  what  social  agencies  exist  so 
that  in  the  future  we  can  be  knowledge- 

■ able  about  their  value,  make  use  of  them 
personally,  and  probably  be  specifically 
committed  to  assist  with  them; 

4.  to  have  an  opportunity  for  career  explo- 
ration [this  was  very  prominent  in  their 
minds]; 

5.  to  develop  interpersonal  skills  in 
working  with  people; 

6.  and  [still  not  stated  as  strongly  as  those 
of  us  who  are  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  course  would  like] 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  in-depth 
social  inquiry  or  problem-solving 
experience,  using  community  resources.' 

Evidence  accumulated  during  the  current 
year  should  indicate  whether  involvement 
in  the  program  has  given  students  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  scope  of 
social  problems  and  helped  them  to 
develop  skills  to  deal  with  these  problems.  ' 
But  it  may  be  that  available  instruments  for 
measuring  this  kind  of  growth  are  not  fine 
enough  to  do  the  job.  However,  this  aspect 
of  evaluation  is  receiving  continuing  study 
and  assessment. 

Margaret  McLaughlin,  new  head  of 
guidance  at  Alderwood  Secondary  School, 
stated  that  the  program  interests  her 
because  it  gives  students  increased  self- 
respect  and  a greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Typical  of  the  remarks  made  to  her 
by  students  enrolled  in  the  course  is  the 
frequently  heard  ‘I  no  longer  fight  so  much 
with  my  parents.’  Barry  Marynick,  a 
teacher,  says,  ‘I  might  have  dropped  out 
of  teaching  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  this 
program.  It  is  the  greatest  intellecual 
challenge  I have  had  since  entering  the 
profession.’ 

The  concept  of  ‘social  agency’  is 


broadly  interpreted  in  the  community 
involvement  program.  Students  from 
Etobicoke,  for  example,  are  working  in 
such  varied  areas  as  community  cable 
television,  a radio  station  newsroom,  an 
inner-city  school,  and  a center  for  dis- 
turbed children.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Peterborough  program  a student  worked 
in  the  city’s  planning  department  and 
produced  results  that  the  department 
head  described  as  ‘highly  commendable 
— 'the  work  would  not  have  been  done 
without  him.’  Plans  to  assign  students  to 
the  offices  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  mayor  of  the  Borough 
of  Etobicoke  had  to  be  abandoned,  for  this 
year  at  least,  because  interviews  could  not 
be  arranged  at  an  appropriate  time. 

What  of  the  Future? 

Two  answers  must  come  to  this  question. 
First,  the  in-school  part  of  the  program 
must  be  given  more  academic  discipline 
and  relevance.  Good  as  the  program  is 
now,  its  reflective  component  needs  further 
development,  and  practice  in  practical 
problems  with  decision-making  models 
needs  more  attention.  Second,  the  pro- 
gram format  should  be  clarified  to  enable 
participating  agencies  to  see  clearly  what 
opportunities  they  can  give  students  to 
undergo  experiences  of  increasing  com- 
plexity and  responsibility. 

Alvin  Toffler  has  asked  if  the  ‘new’ 
education  should  take  place  in  the  schools 
at  all.  And  recently  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion said,  ‘Qne  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  the  1 970s  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  some  alternatives  to  formal 
classroom  learning  — opportunities  for 
secondary  school  students  to  earn  course 
credits  outside  the  four  walls  of  the 
school.’  The  community  involvement 
program  is  one  modest  response  to  this 
expanding  concept  of  education. 
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Pandora's  Box  includes  one  hundred 
award-winning  poems  selected  from  more 
than  50,000  entries  in  ‘Pandora,’  Canada's 
first  national  poetry  contest,  the  poems, 
printed  in  large  type  on  colored  stock,  are 
presented  as  posters.  The  box  is  the  center 
of  a continuing  effort  to  stimulate  cultural 
expression  in  the  schools.  In  addition  to 
poems,  it  contains  children’s  illustrations 
and  a record  of  troubadour  Cedric  Smith 
performing  some  of  the  selections. 

‘Pandora’  had  no  outside  funding  and 
was  possible  only  because  some  5,000 
English  teachers,  the  country’s  leading 
poets,  and  a group  of  educational  pub- 
lishers worked  together  to  promote  nation- 
wide sharing  of  poems  by  young  Cana- 
dians. The  panel  of  judges  included 
Leonard  Cohen,  Earle  Birney,  Gwendolyn 
MacEwen,  and  Al  Purdy. 

Every  province  and  region  of  Canada  is 
represented  in  Pandora's  Box,  but  space 
permits  only  a random  sampling  here. 


Annual  ‘Pandora’  poetry  contests  are 
conducted  by  most  provinces  and  the 
poems  in  Pandora's  Box  serve  as  models 
and  stimulate  interest  in  the  writing  and 
appreciation  of  poetry.  In  addition  to  its 
Pandora  ’75  contest  for  students,  the 
Ontario  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
is  holding  a special  Pandora  contest  for 
the  community,  in  which  teachers  are 
invited  to  participate.  For  information, iwrite 
to  Pandora,  c/o  Homer  Hogan,  University 
of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1 G 2W1 . 

Pandora's  Box  is  published  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.  The  price  per  copy  (including 
shipping  charges)  is  $13.50.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Council 
and  mailed  c/o  English  Department, 
Glendon  College,  2275  Bayview  Avenue, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4N  3N6. 

All  revenue  from  Pandora's  Box  goes 
into  a registered  charitable  foundation  for 
financing  participatory  cultural  activities. 


The  log  for  the  voyage 

On  a wander  through  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  nights, 

Our  ship’s  company  a lymph  soul,  a spark 
on  the  black  cerebral  sea. 

Our  hand  is  the  constant, 
the  eyelids  the  horizon, 
thought  the  compass, 
love  the  navigator. 

Our  direction  unknown,  we  reach  for  the  stars. 


Stuart  Crombie,  17 

Qaremont  Senior  Secondary  School 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 


Summer  days 


mi 


Barrels  and  barrels  line  the  dock. 

Well  worn  and  roughly  polished  staves 
That  house  some  unknown  cargo. 
Teeming  with  life  that  lives,  not  now. 

But  then,  and  later.  A patch  of  moss 
Grows  from  a crack  where  iron 
Hoop  has  stretched  or  rusted;  dockhand 
Scrapes  the  growth  away,  sealing 
The  crack  with  some  synthetic  putty. 
Slaps  on  labels;  ‘Uncle  Dick  — New  York 
With  love,  Rosalind’;  slings  move  barrels 
Up  and  into  hold.  Then  cable  breaks. 
Barrel  falls  to  burst  across  the 
Tarnished  deck,  thick  and  steaming. 

But  what  is  this  unknown  cargo 
With  love  from  Rosalind? 


Mark  Tanner,  16 

F.  H.  Collins  Secondary  School 

Whitehorse,  Y ukon 


Today  I think  — 

Only  with  scents  — dead  leaves  yield. 

And  bracken,  and  wild  carrot’s  seeds 
And  square  mustard  fields. 

Odours  that  rise 

When  the  spade  wounds  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
Roses,  currants,  raspberry  or  drough tweed 
Rhubarb  or  celery. 

The  smoke  smells  too. 

Flowing  from  where  a bonfire  burned. 

The  dead.  The  waste,  the  dangerous 


It  is  enough 

To  smell,  to  crumble  the  dark  earth 

While  robins  sing  over  again 

Sad  songs  of  Summer  Days. 

Michael  Hare,  15 

Harvey  Regional  High  School 

Harvey  Station,  New  Brunswick 

Wind 

Moves  the  moth 
upon  the  leaf. 

Washes  the  waves 
upon  the  shore. 

Holds  in  his  grasp 
The  old  man’s  hat. 

Evelyn  Jean  MacLeod,  10 
Prince  Street  PubUc  School 
Charlottetown 
Prince  Edward  Island 


Cats  and  mice 

Have  you  ever  seen 
. a big  black  cat  sneak  up  on  a mouse? 
As  soon  as  a cat  sees  the  mouse 
He  stalks  up  like  a snake 
Sliding  through  the  sand. 

He  creeps  up  closer  and  closer. 

When  the  mouse  sees  two  burning  coals, 
He  tries  to  dart  behind  our  front  step. 

But  the  two  embers  leap  at  him 

The  cat  misses  the  mouse  and  walks  away 

As  if  he  didn’t  care. 


Kenton  Gee,  9 

Riverside  Elementary  School 
Ponoka,  Alberta 


Haiku 

blackboy  and  white  boy 
playing  on  any  see-saw 
see-saw  balances 

Jennifer  Woolley,  11 
Laurentide  Public  School 
St.  Laurent,  Quebec 


Cat 


Terres  Nouvelles 

Je  fuis  vers  de  nouvelles  terres 
qui  ne  connaissent  pas  le  soled 
le  nuage  et  le  defoulement  de  Torage. 

Je  fuis  vers  ces  terres 
qui  n’ont  abritees  ni  Hugo 
Leclerc  ou  Vigneault, 

ni  dans  leurs  moments  d’inspirations  et  de  croissance 

ni  dans  leurs  moments  de  solitude  et  de  detresse. 

Mais  parlez-moi  de  ces  terres 

ou  le  sol  est  encore  a defricher 

et  ou  coule  le  reve  tant  recherche 

(ou  est-ce  la  fortune?) 

comme  la  vague  a la  haute  maree 

abondamment;  profusement. 

Parlez-moi  de  ces  terres 

qui  n’ont  rien  a voir 

au  succes  du  ‘p’tit  bonheur’ 

des  ‘pauvres  gens’  et  des  ‘entretiens  sedentaires’ 

Et  j’irai  faire  un  tour  par  la 
un  jour  d’ennui  et  de  sommeil 
Voir  s’il  reste  peut-etre  un  coin  de  terre 
Au  sol  fertile,  aux  idees  moites. 

Alors  Je  reviendrai  devoiler 
mes  voyages,  mes  reves, 
la  couleur  de  mon  ame 
et  le  sort  de  la  vague. 

Alors  seulement,  je  serai  poete. 

Lisaime  Lacroix,  15 

St.  Joseph’s  Morrow  Park  High  School 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Peering  up  skirts  and  pant-legs 
Watching  the  mechanics  of  an  idling 
car 

Recording  images  of  sleeping  families; 

Observing  men  bathing,  women  dressing 

A silent  witness  to  fights,  love-making 

and  perverted  little  habits  people 

think  are  secret 

And  all  the  while  the  golden 

shutter  keeps  clicking 

Taking  pictures  of  human  habits 

Comparing  copies  with 

those  of  other  voyeurs. 

Judy  Gill,  21 

Barrington  Municipal  High  School 
Barrington  Passage,  Nova  Scotia 


Poems  from  Pandora’s  Box  are  included  by 
permission  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  Copyright  1973. 


Edifice  administratif  du  College  Algonquin  a Ottawa 


UEducation  post-secondaire 
pour  les  Franco-Ontariens 
- en  voie  de  developpement 


Dormer  Ellis  et  Sally  Bowen,  OISE 


Ce  fut  quasi  toujours  possible  pour  l.’eleve 
franco-ontarien  de  poursuivre  ses  dtudes 
§lementaires  dans  la  langue  maternelle. 

Au  niveau  secondaire,  ce  ne  fut  qu’apr^s 
la  promulgation  de  la  loi  141  en  1969,  que 
le  systfeme  publique  lui  a offert  la  meme 
possibilite.  Depuis  cette  date,  le  nombre 
d’6coles  secondaires  frangaises  publiques 
a augments.  Maintenant,  elles  existent 
dans  presque  toutes  les  regions  de  la 
province  ou  le  nombre  d’^tudiants  franco- 
phones permet  l’6tablissement  de  ce 
genre  d'6cole.  Pour  la  premiere  fois,  on 
trouve  en  Ontario  les  finissants  de  la 
13e  ann^e,  qui  ont  suivi  tous  leurs  cours, 
6l6mentaire  et  secondaire,  dans  les  6coles 
frangaises  publiques.  Maintenant,  nous 
nous  posons  la  question,  ‘Ou  iront-ils?’ 

Le  moment  est  venu  d’examinerde  plus 
pr6s  les  institutions  frangaises  au  niveau 
post-secondaire. 

Quels  programmes  d’6tudes  devrait-on 
offrir  en  frangais  en  Ontario?  On  trouve 
une  diversity  d’opinions  sur  ce  sujet.  Par 
example,  certains  voient  ^ucune  n6cessit6 
pour  I’enseignement  en  frangais  apr§s  la 
13e  ann6e.  M§me,  quelques  directeurs 
d’§cole  expriment  avec  fiert6  les  succ6s 
remport6s  par  leurs  dipl6m6s  aux  univer- 
sit6s  anglophones  d’Ontario.  Ils  interpr§- 
tent  leur  r6ussite  dans  un  milieu  6ducatif 
anglophone  comma  une  preuve  tangible 
de  refficacit6  de  I’enseignement  dans  les 
§coles  franco-ontariennes.  Est-ce  que  de 
tels  6tudiants  bilingues  sent  typiques  ou 
exceptionnels?  On  ne  le  salt  pas.  Jusqu’ici, 
il  n’y  a pas  de  recherche  portant  sur  le 
succ6s  acad6mique  au  niveau  post- 
secondaire  des  dipl6m6s  des  6coles 
frangaises.’ 

Une  opinion  aussi  extr§me  mais  dans 
la  direction  contraire  est  celle  des  gens 


qui  voudraient  qu’en  Ontario,  tous  les 
programmes  universitaires  et  collegiaux 
soient  disponibles  en  frangais  et  en 
anglais.  Meme  les  personnes  qui  embras- 
sent  cet  ideal  admettent  qu’une  telle 
politique  coutera  trop  cher.  Heureusement, 
les  opinions  de  la  majorite  des  6ducateurs 
franco-ontariens  se  situent  entre  les  deux 
attitudes  extremes  mentionnees  ci-haut. 

On  n’a  pas  encore  trouv6  la  solution  h 
tous  les  probl^mes,  a savoir  quels  cours 
devraient  §tre  offerts  en  frangais  au  niveau 
post-secondaire.  Cependant,  ily  a certains 
programmes  dont  le  besoin  est  Evident. 
L’exemple  par  excellence  est  la  formation 
des  maitres.  Pendant  nombre  d'anndes, 
I’Ecole  Normale  de  I’universit6  d’Ottawa 
formait  tous  les  instituteurs  destines  aux 
6coles  6l6mentaires  frangaises  de  la 
province.  Depuis  1962, 1’Ecole  Normale 
de  Sudbury2  partage  cette  grande  respon- 
sabilit6.  L’§tablissement  d’un  r6seau 
d’6coles  secondaires  frangaises  en 
Ontario  exigea  naturellement  des  cours 
de  formation  des  enseignants  pour  le 
niveau  secondaire.  Actuellement  les 
gtudiants  peuvent  poursuivre  leurs  6tudes 
p6dagogiques  a la  faculty  d’6ducation  de 
I’universit6  d’Ottawa  pour  I’enseignement 
aux  niveaux  6l6mentaire  et  secondaire. 

A compter  de  septembre  1 975,  selon  les 
r^glements  du  Ministdre  de  l’6ducation, 
l’6l6ve-maTtre  francophone  comme  son 
collogue  anglophone,  devra  §tre  muni 
d’un  baccalaur6at  pour  §tre  admis  ^ une 
faculty  d’6ducation. 

II  n’y  a que  trois  universit6s  en  Ontario, 
qui  offrent  k l’6tudiant  francophone,  des 
cours  compidtement  en  frangais  ou  en 
partie,  conduisant  ay  baccalaur^at  des 
arts.  Depuis  plus  de  cent  ans,  I’universit6 
d’Ottawa  offre  une  grande  vari6t6  de  cours 
en  frangais.  On  peut  6tudier  I’histoire,  la 
g6ographie,  la  psychologie,  les  math6- 


matiques,  la  philosophie,  les  sciences 
economiques,  le  langage  formel  et  la 
Ntt6rature,  ainsi  de.suite.  L’universite 
bilinguedu  Nord-Ontario,  I’universit6 
Laurentienne  k Sudbury,  offre  egalement 
au  candidat  pour  le  baccalaur6atdes  arts, 
un  6ventail  de  cours  en  frangais.  En  plus, 
il  est  possible  de  suivre  au  moins  quel- 
ques cours  en  frangais  au  college 
Glendon,  faculte  de  I’universite  York  a 
Toronto.  Naturellement  les  universit6s 
bilingues  voudraient  offrir,  en  frangais,  les 
programmes  qui  pr§parent  les  6tudiants 
pour  les  professions  lib§rales,  par 
example,  le  droit,  le  g6nie,  la  m§decine. 
Certains  programmes  professionnels  sont 
disponibles,  notamment  k I’universit6 
d’Ottawa  ou  il  y a assez  de  candidats 
francophones.  Mais  jusqu’a  maintenant, 
le  Franco-Ontarien  qui  aspire  devenir 
v6terinaire,  pharmacien,  ou  agronome,  ne 
peut  pas  completer  ses  6tudes  en  frangais 
sans  quitter  sa  province  natale. 

JBien  sur,  les  universites  ne  sont  pas  les 
seules  institutions  post-secondaires  ers  • 
Ontario.  Ilya  une  vingtaine  de  colleges 
d’arts  appliques  et  de  technologie  dont  la 
majority  utilisent  seulement  I’anglais 
comme  langue  d’enseignement.  Certains 
colleges  qui  se  situent  dans  les  regions 
ou  les  Franco-Ontariens  sont  nombreux, 
e’est-^-dire,  les  colleges  Algonquin 
(Ottawa),  Cambrian  (Sudbury),  Canadore 
(North  Bay),  Northern  (Timmins  et  Hailey- 
bury)  et  Saint-Laurent  (Brockville,  Corn- 
wall, Kingston),  offrent  quelques  cours  en 
frangais.  Le  nombre  de  ces  cours  aug- 
mente  d’ann6e  en  ann6e,  malgr6  les 
probl6mes  auxquels  les  responsables  des 
colleges  doivent  faire  face.  On  doit  inscrire 
un  certain  nombre  d’6tudiants  avant  que 
le  programme  soit  viable. 

Est-ce  que  des  manuels  convenables 
sont  disponibles  en  frangais?  Peut-on 
embaucher  des  professeurs  francophones 
bien  qualifies  dans  les  matidres  au  pro- 
gramme? Le  president  du  college  Algon- 
quin, monsieur  le  docteur  Laurent  Isabelle 
et  ses  coll6gues  font  des  efforts  6normes 
afin  de  rendre  le  college  vraiment  bilinguoi 
Une  6tude  concernant  les  besoins  des 
6tudiants  franco-ontariens  fut  faite  au 
college,  il  y a quelques  ann6es.^  Franco- 
Ontariens  sont  attir6s  de  plus  en  plus,  . 
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mais  souvent  pas  en  nombre  suffisant 
pour  qu’ils  puissent  suivre  en  frangais  tous 
les  cours  de  leur  choix.  Les  autres 
colleges  se  heurtent  davantage  a cette 
difficulte.  Heureusement,  Ilya  certains 
programmes  qui  font  exception  a cette 
: regie,  notablement  les  programmes  de 
perfectionnement  des  stenographes 
bilingues.  Lafonction  publique,  aussi  bien 
que  le  monde  d’affaires,  a toujours 
besoin  des  secretaires  bilingues  tres  bien 
- qualifies.  On  compte  sur  les  colleges  d’arts 
f appliques  et  de  technologie  de  combler 
'■  cette  lacune. 

Quelles  matieres  doivent  etre  en- 
seignees  en  frangais?  Meme  au  niveau 
secondaire,  tout  le  monde  n’est  pas 
' ' d’accord.  Naturellement,  le  debat  est  plus 
- intense  quand  on  parle  des  etudes  post- 
secondaires.  Generalement,  on  accepts 
j , sans  question  I’enseignement  en  frangais 
» des  matieres  cultureiles  comme  I’histoire, 

■ la  litterature,  la  musique  et  la  geographie. 

^ ' Cependant,  certains  parents,  educateurs 
et  etudiants  doutent  de  la  sagesse  d’en- 
seigner  en  frangais  les  matieres  scien- 
tifiques  comme  la  chimie,  la  physique  et 
, les  mathematiques  meme  dans  une  ecole 
ou  tous  les  etudiants  et  tous  les  profes- 

I seurs  sent  francophones.  Pourquoi  pas? 
On  pretend  que  ses  matieres  sent  plus 
faciles  a comprendre  en  anglais  qu’en 
frangais.  Cela  ne  tient  pas  debout.  Evidem- 
ment  les  Frangais  enseignent  toutes  les 
matieres  en  frangais  comme  les  Japonais 
le  font  en  japonais.  Ce  n’est  pas  la  langue 
elle-meme  mais  le  milieu  qui  cree  le 
probleme.  On  dit  que  les  mathematiques 

II  et  tes  sciences  preparent  l’6tudiant  pour  le 
marche  du  travail  ou,  probablement,  il 

I devra  les  utiliser  en  anglais.  Les  gens  n’en 
viennent  jamais  a une  entente  sur  cette 
question  parce  que  quelques-uns  pretend 
:^que  ce  sera  tres  difficile  de  travailler  en 
i' anglais  apres  avoir  etudi6  en  frangais 
S’  tandis  que  d’autres  insistent  que  ce  n’est 
I pas  du  tout  un  probleme.'*  Quant  aux 
; colleges  d’arts  appliques  et  de  technologie 
ou  la  plupart  des  programmes  visent  a 
preparer  les  jeunes  gens  pour  une  pro- 
fession specifique,  il  y a un  interet  enorme 
dans  I’efficacite  du  frangais  comme  langue 
d’enseignement  des  cours  techniques. 

En  1 974  un  comite  consultatif  fut  cr6e 


dans  le  dessein  d’aider  le  Ministbre  des 
colleges  et  universites  de  I’Ontario  a com- 
prendre les  problemes  des  etudiants 
francophones  qui  voudraient  poursuivre 
- leurs  etudes  au  niveau  post-secondaire. 
Preside  par  M.  Omer  Deslauriers,  ce 
comite  rend  un  service  precieux  aux 
Franco-Ontariens  en  cherchantdes 
moyens  justes  et  raisonnables  pouren- 
courager  I’epanouissement  de  pro- 
grammes d’etudes  post-secondaires  dans 
leur  langue  maternelle.  Tres  recemment, 
les  diplomes  des  ecoles  secondaires 
frangaises  et  leurs  parents  ont  appris  une 
nouvelle  bien  interessante.  Grace  a une 
subvention  du  gouverhement  federal, 
administree  par  le  Ministere  des  colleges 
et  universites  de  I’Ontario,  trois  cents 
bourses  de  mille  dollars  sont  disponibles 
aux  debutants  des  programmes  post- 
secondaires  dont  la  langue  d’enseigne- 
ment est  le  frangais.  Le  boursier  peut 
frequenter  n’importe  quel  college  d’arts 
appliques  et  de  technologie  ou  universite 
bilingue  en  Ontario.  S’il  ne  trouve  pas  dans 
cette  province  le  programme  de  son  choix, 
il  a le  droit  de  s’inscrire  a une  universite 
francophone  au  Quebec.  En  plus,  si  le 
college  ou  I’universite  ou  il  fait  ses  etudes 
se  situe  loin  de  son  foyer  (35  milles  ou 
plus),  il  touchera  un  supplement  de  mille 
dollars  pour  ses  frais  de  voyage  et  de 
sejour.  On  peut  dire  que  l’§ducation  post- 
secondaire  des  Franco-Ontariens  est  en 
voie  de  developpement. 

Notes: 

1 . Un  projet  de  recherche  longitudinale 
commence  en  1 972  sur  les  debutants  au 
niveau  secondaire  nous  donnera  finale- 
ment  ce  genre  de  donnees.  Voir  ‘Pdrtrait 
de  deux  milliers  de  debutants  aux  ecoles 
secondaires’  par  Jacques  Beauchemin  et 
Dormer  Ellis,  Orbit  26  (f^vrier  1975), 

pp.  19-20. 

2.  Actuellement,  ces  cours  se  donnent  a 
I’universite  Laurentienne. 

3.  P.  A.  Comeau,  A.  Carrier,  F.  de  Kerck- 
hove,  et  0.  A.  Bonneau,  Les  Franco- 
Ontariens  et  ie  coiiege  Atgonquin, 
Universite  d’Ottawa,  mai  1969. 

4.  Voir  ‘Enseigner  lestermes  techniques 
en  frangais’  par  Y.  Charbonneau,  Orbit  25 
(decembre  1974),  p.  26. 


BOURSES  DE 
PERFECTIONNEMENT  EN 
FRANgAIS 


Les  etudiants  qui  desirent  continuer 
leurs  etudes  postsecondaires  en 
frangais  peuvent  recevoir  de  I’aide 
financiere  selon  le  programme  de 
bourses  de  perfectionnement  en 
langue  seconde  (frangais)  en 
1975-76. 

Ce  programme,  finance  par  le 
gouvernement  federal  et  administre 
par  la  province  de  I’Ontario,  fournit 
300  bourses  de  perfectionnement 
de  $ 1 ,000  chacune  qui  sont 
decernees  selon  les  resultats  scolaires 
des  candidats  admissibles. 

Il  y a en  plus  un  supplement  de 
$ 1 ,000  si  I’etudiant  s’inscrit  dans  un 
programme  qui  ne  se  donne  pas  en 
-frangais  dans  un  etablissement  de 
langue  frangaise  ou  bilingue  situe 
dans  un  rayon  de  35  milles  de  son 
domicile  permanent. 

L’objectif  de  la  bourse  de 
perfectionnement  en  langue  seconde 
(frangais)  est  d’encourager  des 
etudiants  a s’inscrire  dans  un 
programme  d’etudes  postsecondaires 
offerts  a plein  temps  en  frangais. 

Les  etablissements  admissibles  sont 
toutes  universites  canadiennes  de 
langue  frangaise  ou  bilingues  et  tous 
colleges  bilingues  d’arts  appliques  et 
de  technologie  en  Ontario. 

Pour  etre  admissible  un  candidat 
ne  doit  avoir  ete  auparavant 
etudiant  a plein  temps  dans  aucun 
programme  postsecondaire  ou  la 
majorite  des  cours  se  donnent  en 
frangais  et  ne  doit  pas  avoir 
beneficie  precedemment  d’une 
bourse  de  perfectionnement  pour 
I’etude  de  la  langue  seconde  ou 
d’une  bourse  de  perfectionnement 
pour  I’etude  de  la  langue  de  la 
minorite. 

0;i  peut  obtenir  des  formulaires 
de  demande  et  de  plus  amples 
renseignements  de  la 

Direction  de  I’aide  financiere  aux 
etudiants 

Ministere  des  Colleges  et  Universites 
8e  etage.  Edifice  Mowat 
Queen’s  Park 

Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  2B4 
Telephone  (416)  965-5241 
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EDUCATION 
ON  THE  MOVE 


Jane  Turman 
Publication  Division,  OISE 

Though  the  political  assemblies  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  frequently 
disappoint  us,  the  UN’s  specialized 
agencies  continue  to  do  impressive  work 
on  an  international  scale.  Education  on  the 
Move,  a recent  joint  publication  of  Unesco 
and  OISE,  gives  further  evidence  of  the 
solid  achievement  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

The  book  is  closely  related  to  Learning 
to  Be,  the  landmark  report  of  the  Faure 
Commission  (Unesco’s  International 
Commission  on  the  Development  of 
Education),  but  is  a very  different  kind  of 
publication.  Learning  to  Be  is  a report; 
Education  on  the  Move  is  an  anthology  of 
short  articles  that  have  been  excerpted 
from  written  documentation  secured  by  the 
Unesco  Secretariat  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission. 

These  are  not  journalistic  reports,  but 
original  and  varied  expressigns  of  opinion 
or  descriptions  of  fact  by  ‘a  number  of 
people  well-known  in  their  own  fields  and 
representing  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  different  political  and  cultural  view- 
points’ (in  the  words  of  the  Introduction). 
The  very  individual  statements  have  been 
arranged  around  a number  of  topics, 
making  it  possible  to  compare  and  contrast 
the  various  opinions  expressed  on  each 
separate  subject. 

For  example,  in  the  very  first  chapter, 
entitled  ‘The  Changing  World,’  Mahmoud 
Messadi  (Tunisia)  writes  from  the  heart 
about  the  'tragic  situation’  created  for  the 
underdeveloped  nations  by  the  headlong 
career  of  the  industrialized  nations  in 
scentific  and  technological  development. 

In  just  two  pages  he  paints  a vivid  picture 
of  underdeveloped  countries  pursuing 
their  development  and  modernization  in 
contradictory  ways.  ‘Embarked  on  the 
radical  transformation  of  their  social  and 
economic  structures,  as  vvell  as  — through 
education  — of  their  manner  of  thinking 
and  their  culture,  these  countries  are 
causing  their  material,  social,  moral  and 
religious  foundations  to  crack,  and  are 
witnessing  the  emergence  of  restlessness 
and  discontent  among  the  young.  The  old 
cement  of  social  relations  has  crumbled  • 
away  and  the  new,  recently  imported, 
seems  more  like  plaster.’  In  such  a con- 
fused situation,  he  says,  study  programs, 
educational  structures,  and  difficulties  of 
financing  development  plans  can  seem 


irrelevant.  Then  there  is  a single-page 
commentary  by  Marcel  Hicter  (Belgium) 
on  the  ‘scholastic  ghetto’  — the  funda- 
mental change  in  society  in  which  the 
school  separates  the  young  from  the  adult 
world  — and  the  youth  rebellion.  Another 
commentary,  by  Felipe  Herrera  (Chile), 
points  up  an  interesting  difference  in  the 
generation  gap  in  highly  industrialized  and 
semi-industrialized  societies;  the  under- 
developed nations  don’t  have  the  philoso- 
phical conflict  between  fathers  and  sons 
that  has  caused  the  young  to  repudiate 
society  and  farnily. 

Then  come  three  points  of  view  from 
France.  Pierre  Bertaux  gives  us  a glimpse 
of  the  sort  of  change  the  human  race  is 
undergoing  in  at  least  seven  distinct  ways, 
which  teachers  'perceive  empirically  and 
intuitively’  in  an  industrialized  society. 
Joseph  Rovan  expresses  — for  all  of  us  — 
some  thoughts  on  the  ‘mass-media-men’ 
our  society  is  producing:  human  beings 
for  whom  television  is  ‘the  most  sturdy, 
enduring,  and  continuous  thread  of  their 
lives, ...  the  most  deeply  ingrained  habit, 
a drug  to  be  deprived  of  which  would  be 
the  hardest  privation  of  all  to  bear.’  Finally 
Paul  Lengrand  discusses  the  challenge  of 
increased  leisure,  ‘one  of  the  dominant 
facts  of  our  age.’  He  believes  that  the 
average  individual  is  neither  trained  nor 
equipped  for  ‘the  great  adventure  of 
leisure,’  and  says  what  he  thinks  we-(and 
the  schools)  should  be  doing  about  it. 

In  chapter  2'writers  from  Britain,  United 
States,  Sierra  Leone,  France,  Syria,  Peru, 
USSR,  and  Chile  discuss  the  relation 
between  education  and  the  development 
of  societies.  Can  education  change 
society?  Giving  an  African  viewpoint, 
Arthur  Porter  (Sierra  Leone)  says  that 
notwithstanding  the  undoubted  benefits 
of  education  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
individual  self,  ‘the  emphasis  in  the  imme- 
diate future  must  be  on  evolving  a closer 
relationship  between  education  and  the 
manpower  resources  required  for  rapid 
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development.’  This  is  so  because,  at  the 
level  of  primary  education,  ‘in  most  African 
countries  less  than  50  per  cent  of  those  who 
start  school  complete  the  course; ...  the 
system  is  “primary”  for  only  20  per  cent, 
or  even  less,  of  all  children,  and  terminal 
for  the  others.’  Carlos  Delgado  (Peru)  says 
that  in  Latin  America  today,  education 
blocks  change.  Writing  jointly  about  experi- 
ence in  the  USSR,  A.  I.  Markouchevich 
and  A.  V.  Petrovsky  claim  that  cultural 
backwardness  and  illiteracy  have  been 
eliminated  in  their  country,  but  that  for 
such  a result  to  be  achieved  in  a short 
time,  radical  social  changes  and  profound 
social  and  economic  reforms  must  be 
carried  out.  Felipe  Herrera  (Chile)  states 
that  development  policies  must  be  formu- 
lated in  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves, and  not  predesigned  abroad.  He 
believes  that  this  search  for  new  patterns 
is  ‘a  historic  challenge  that  should  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth.’  Philip  H.  Coombs 
(USA)  describes  the  disparities  between 
educational  systems  and  their  social- 
economic  environments,  pointing  out  that 
‘the  strategy  of  linear  expansion’  has 
ended  in  crisis,  which  demands  a radical 
revision  of  that  strategy. 

Fifteen  chapters  and  over  a hundred 
selections  are  too  wide  a field  for  summary 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  first  eight 
chapters  deal  with  the  challenge  facing 
education  in  a changing  world,  and  the 
last  seven  chapters  with  innovations 
proposed  or  undertaken. 

Some  chapters  are  very  helpful  in  a 
practical  way  — for  instance  those  deal- 
ing with  educational  strategies,  the  future 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  modern  technology. 

Education  on  the  Move  is  a book  that 
can  'be  read  steadily,  or  dipped  into  at 
random,  or  consulted  for  a specific  pur- 
pose. The  structure  of  the  book  is  easily 
visible  in  the  list  of  contents,  which 
includes  titles  of  all  selections.  Appen- 
dixes offer  information  on  the  original  ^ 
papers  and  their  authors;  and  notes  are  j 
gathered  together  at  the  end  of  the  book  i 
— a feature  that  makes  for  pleasanter  | 
reading  by  the  layman.  Some  selections 
are  more  ‘learned’  than  others;  but  none 
are  long,  and  all  have  a ring  of  authenticity  , 
and  authority.  These  writers  know  what  , 
they  are  talking  about;  they  write  from  first- 
hand  and  extensive  knowledge  of  their 
countries  and  their  disciplines. 

Invited  by  the  Unesco  Secretariat  to 
share  with  the  Commission  their  experi- 
ence and  their  considered  opinions,  the 
contributors  to  Education  on  the  Move 
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responded  with  thoroughness,  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  deep  concern.  If 


Education  on  the  Move  may  be  ordered 
from  Publications  Sales,  OISE,  252  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  M5S  1 V6.  Price 
$1 2.50  plus  5%  for  handling  and  shipping 
Discount  of  20%  to  students,  and  to 
school  boards  ordering  five  or  more 
copies  (delivery  to  one  address). 
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Through  his  work  over  the  past  half 
century,  Jean  Piaget  has  become  the 
major  influence  in  developmental  psy- 
chology, and  more  recently  has  had  an 
extensive  impact  on  education.  While  the 
popularity  of  his  work  has  led  at  times  to 
its  uncritical  acceptance  and  inappro- 
priate application,  its  usefulness  is  not 
.confined  to  the  areas  of  language,  mathe- 
matics, and  science  to  which  it  is  com- 
monly applied.  We  have  used  his  ideas  to 
‘advantage  in  assessing  goals  and'methods 
in  art  education  for  children.  This  article 
; explores  the  strengths  and  limitations  of 
Piaget’s  work  in  relation  to  art  education 
and  presents  some  practical  examples  of 
its  use  in  the  preparation  of  preschool  and 
..elementary  art  curriculum.  Piaget’s  theory 
and  its  general  application  to  education 
have  been  outlined  in  numerous  publica- 
tions, and  we  refer  the  interested  reader  to 
the  references  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Piaget  feels  that  the  child  develops 
‘ through  interaction  with  the  environment 
' rather  than  being  totally  shaped  by 
external  factors  or  totally  precfetermined 
; by  innate  factors.  The  child  interacts  with 
the  environment  through  the  processes 
sof  assimilation  and  accommodation. 
^Assimilation  is  the  child’s  interpretation 
of  events  in  terms  of  existing  cognitive 
structures  — viewing  reality  to  fit  present 
personal  ideas.  Accommodation  is  the 
modification  of  his  present  cognitive 
structures  and  the  creation  of  new  ones  to 
fit  the  environment  — changing  personal 
ideas  to  become  more  adaptive  to  reality 
(Piaget  1 951 ).  The  primacy  of  assimilation 
is  found  in  symbolic  play  (such  as  using  a 
lump  of  clay  or  a paintbrush  as  a rocket- 
ship),  while  the  primacy  of  accommoda- 
tion exists  in  imitative  acts  (such  as 
learning  a new  dance  step  by  copying  the 
motions  of  a teacher)  or  in  acts  of  dis- 


Floating sculpture  - Erika  (age  5) 


covery  (such  as  making  a mobile  balance). 
According  to  Piaget,  the  child  does  not 
‘flower’  in  the  manner  of  Rousseau  or 
Gesell,  nor  does  he  become  ‘programmed’ 
in  the  manner  of  Locke  or  Skinner. 

Given  this  concept  of  the  child,  art 
education  should  not  be  seen  as  simply 
letting  children  develop  their  innate  ideas, 
as  argued  by  Kellogg  (1967),  nor  should  it 
consist  in  teaching  children  how  to  draw  or 
create  from  an  adult  perspective.  Rather, 
art  should  be  encouraged  through  inter- 
action with  a stimulating  environment  that 
promotes  creative  expression  on  the 
children’s  own  terms;  By  creating  new 
experiences  in  the  classroom  or  dis- 


cussing with  the  class  novel  aspects  of 
prior  experiences,  the  teacher  can  moti- 
vate the  children’s  discoveries  in  the  art 
media.  It  is  often  useful  to  begin  as  a 
group,  exchanging  ideas  until  a creative 
tension  is  built  up  and  the  children  are 
ready  to  run  for  art  materials  rather  than 
sit  and  ponder  what  to  do. 

Piaget  (1952)  sees  sensorimotor  activity 
as  a foundation  for  higher  intellectual 
development:  the  child  learns  by  acting  on 
the  environment  rather  than  passively 
receiving  it.  The  sensorimotor  manipula- 
tion of  artmaterials  lets  young  children 
explore  and  experimentally  develop  their 
understanding  of  such  logical  operations 
as  classification  or  such  scientific  con- 
cepts as  causality.  For  example,  in  order 
to  pajnt  ‘scary  things’  or  ‘friendly  things,’ 
the  young  painter  must  be  able  to  classify 
subjects  according  to  themes.  To  make  a 
clay  figure  stand  up,  a 4-year-old  needs 
to  work  through  a series  of  experimental 
operations  with  some  understanding  of 
cause  and  effect.  In  many  of  Piaget’s 
experiments  (Inhelder  and  Piaget  1958, 

1 964),  he  asked  the  child  to  perform  activi- 
ties with  materials  and  then  reflect  on  what 
occurred.  This  approach  encouraged  us 
to  consider  what  each  art  activity  involves 
intellectually  and  to  help  children  achieve 
their  own  understanding  of  how  a clay 
figure  stands  or  why  something  is  ‘scary’ 
or  ‘friendly.’ 

Piaget  has  also  shown  how  a child  can 
acquire  mechanical  solutions  through  rote 
learning  without  really  understanding  the 
concepts  involved  (Sullivan  1969).  Piaget 
(1 971 ) states  that  there  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  science  of  education  and 
too  little  on  the  nature  of  the  child  being 
educated.  In  this  context  he  criticizes 
programs  of  acceleration  beyond  the  level 
of  the  child’s  readiness  to  fully  absorb  the 
material.  For  example,  teaching  realistic 
drawing  to  preschool  children  falls  in  this 
category.  In  the  Piagetian  tradition,  Flavell 
and  Wohlwill  (1969)  argue  that  increased 


acceleration  produces  a proportionate 
loss  of  horizontal  transfer  or  depth  in 
learning.  For  example,  3-year-olds  may 
learn  to  draw  a tree  through  training  in 
such  tasks  as  tracing,  but  then  they  may 
revert  to  scribbles  in  drawing  a house.  In 
addition,  they  will  probably  continue  to 
reproduce  the  same  imprinted  form  for  a 
tree  and  fail  to  explore  creative  alterna- 
tives. It  is  important  that  children  develop 
and  express  their  own  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  subject.  A tree  can  be  tall  and 
straight,  embracing,  or  a place  to  hide. 

An  overemphasis  on  one  particular  form 
of  representation  such  as  visual  realism 
may  lock  children  into  one  possible  adult 
use  of  the  medium  or  one  adult  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  Creative  expres- 
sion has  many  forms,  and  it  is  a limiting 
misapplication  of  Piaget’s  work  for  the  art 
educator  to  apply  the  Piagetian  stages  of 
logical  operations  to  accelerate  visual 
realism  in  drawing. 

Piaget’s  focus  on  the  development  of 
mathematical  and  scientific  concepts  in 
devising  his  stages  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment limits  the  application  of  these  stages 
to  other  areas  such  as  art.  Piaget  (1953) 
himself  recognizes  this  problem  in  his  one 
writing  on  art  education,  but  his  focus  on 
cognitive  aspects  of  the  child  does  not 
render  his  work  inappropriate  to  art 
education.  Art  is  not  merely  an  expression 
of  the  emotion;  it  can  be  a concrete 
expression  of  any  aspect  of  one’s  total 
reality.  The  scope  of  each  work,  whether  it 
be  exploration  in  a medium  or  emotional 
catharsis,  is  determined  by  the  artist.  In 
art  education  it  is  a misleading  distortion 
to  promote  the  affective-cognitive  split  in 
personality.  Art  requires  cognitive  skills 
and  cognitive  skills  can  be  taught  through 
art.  For  example,  in  order  to  create  a 
mobile,  one  must  understand  something 
about  balancing  weights. 

Piaget’s  concept  of  the  relationship 
between  the  child’s  thought  and  its 
medium  of- representation  needs  modifica- 
tion. Piaget  feels  that  the  child’s  expres- 
sion in  a particular  medium  is  simply  an 
imitation  of  his  conceptual  understanding. 
For  example,  the  young  child  is  said  to 
draw  what  he  knows  rather  than  what  he 
sees  (Piaget  and  Inhelder  1 956).  This 
notion  of  conceptual  realism  has  unfor- 
tunately been  echoed  by  some  art  educa- 
tors: like  Piaget,  Lansing  (1970)  views 
spatial  confusion  in  the  child’s  painting  as 
an  indication  of  conceptual  spatial  con- 
fusion. However,  that  view  has  been 
experimentally  criticized  by  Golomb 
(1974).  In  one  of  her  tasks  children  aged 
2 and  3 responded  to  requests  to  draw 
human  figures  by  making  scribbles  or 
drawing  circular  forms  inscribed  with 
facial  features.  To  a Piagetian  this  might 
signify  that  the  child  lacked  a sense  of 
body  composition.  However,  these  same 
children  made  a spatially  organized 
representation  of  the  full  human  figure 
using  geometric  puzzle  forms. 

In  contrast  to  Piaget,  Arnheim  (1954) 


offers  a more  profound  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  thought  and  media. 
Representation  is  seen  as  a process  of 
creating  structural  equivalents  within  the 
medium  rather  than  as  a mirror  for  the 
child’s  vision  or  thought.  A drawing  does 
not  simply  represent  what  one  knows;  it 
expresses  that  knowledge  within  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  medium.  Numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  restructuring  nature  of  each 
medium  appear  in  children's  art.  In  one  of 
our  art  classes  a 3-year-old  boy  painted 
what  he  called  a ‘waterworks.’  The  move- 
ment of  the  brush  filled  with  paint  over  the 
flat  surface  of  the  paper  created  the 
pictured  representation.  In  another  class 
he  made  a ‘waterworks’  out  of  clay, 
showing  the  context  within  which  the  water 
moved.  He  traced  with  his  finger  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  from  one  bump  in  the 
clay  to  another  but  did  not  record  that 
movement  in  the  three-dimensional 
medium.  While  the  painting  recorded  the 
flow  of  the  water  and  left  the  context 
implied,  the  clay  model  created  the  con- 
text and  relied  on  the  artist’s  gestural  and 
verbal  descriptions  to  complete  the  repre- 
sentation. In  each  case  the  structure  of  the 
medium  expressed  a different  aspect  of 
the  child’s  concept. 

Olson  (1970)  argues  that  each  medium 
requires  the  individual  to  seek  information 
unique  to  that  medium  and  that  cognitive 
development  comes  through  acquiring 
skills  in  the  various  media.  The  educa- 
tional use  of  various  art  forms  and  art 
materials  gives  the  child  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  and  develop  experiences  in  a 
variety  of  media  and,  in  the  process, 
deepen  conceptual  understanding. 

It  is  important  that  some  dialogue 
precede4he  use  of  art  materials,  not  just 
to  motivate  but  also  to  provoke  questions 


Above:  Painting  a waterworks  — Jasper  \ 
(age  3).  Below:  Jasper’s  clay  model  of  a 
waterworks. 


and  foster  the  sense  of  wonder  that  leads  j 
to  creative  activity.  For  example,  if  a visit  to  ■ 
a play  is  to  be  the  subject  of  an  elementary  H 
class  painting  lesson,  a good  technique  is  S 
to  have  the  children  describe  what  they  K 
saw  with  paint  rather  than  words.  A novel  W 
approach  is  to  discuss  what  the  children  ■ | 

think  the  actors  saw  from  the  stage,  thus  I j 
encouraging  them  to  adopt  the  view  of  I j 
another  (what  Piaget  calls  ‘decentering’).  1 1 
This  may  prompt  some  children  to  paint  1 1 
the  play  as  viewed  from  behind  the  stage  1| 
with  the  characters  facing  the  audience.  i i 
Preschool  children  may  be  asked  to  I 
discuss  ‘all  the  different  things  that  fall.’  I 
The  teacher  brings  in  feathers,  cotton,  I 
pebbles,  rubber  balls,  and  even  water  and  I ; 
lets  the  children  experiment  with  the  dif-  I 
ferent  objects  to  see  how  they  fall,  trace  in  I 
the  air  the  paths  they  take,  observe  what  I 
happens  when  they  hit  the  floor  or  con-  I 
tainer,  and  record  their  speed  of  descent.  I 
After  class  discussion  of  these  explora-  I 
tions,  the  children  can  paint  ‘falling  things.’  I 
In  our  experience  with  3- and  4-year-olds  I 
this  activity  often  leads  to  exciting  repre-  I 
sentations  of  movement.  The  results  are  I 
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not  based  on  the  skills  of  visual  realism, 
but  they  can  be  very  different  from  the 
scribbles  or  other  conventional  forms  seen 
in  children  this  age.  The  novel  situation 
promotes  a search  for  new  solutions  and 
the  child’s  exploration  makes  the  painting 
i more  meaningful.  Ohe  boy  excitedly 
I painted  rain  and  thunder  with  dramatic 
gestures  and  accompanying  sound  effects 
and  then,  in  his  next  painting,  expanded 
I the  theme  and  traced  the  path  of  afire- 
spitting  spider  across  his  page. 

Floating  sculptures  can  also  provide  an 
■ opportunity  for  cognitive  exploration.  In 
one  class  we  used  such  materials  as 
corks,  wood  scraps,  sticks,  metal  washers, 
cloth,  nails,  and  styrofoam  scraps.  The 
! class  discussed  which  materials  floated 
and  why  and  tested  their  theories  in  plastic 
"^wading  pools.  In  their  construction  of 
floating  sculptures  a sense  of  engineering 
as  well  as  aesthetics  was  needed  to  make 
some  of  the  three-foot  creations  float  up- 
j right.  Inhelder  and  Piaget  (1 958)  studied 
I the  child’s  understanding  of  floating 
objects  and  specified  the  various  logical 
operations  involved.  To  fully  understand 
why  objects  float,  the  child  must  under- 


Above:  Painting  of  a tunnel  - Jill  (age  7). 
Below:  Eli  (age  5}  emerging  from  a 
cardboard  tunnel  he  has  helped  to  build. 


Stand  both  the  concept  of  density  (the 
relation  of  weight  to  volume)  and  the 
concept  of  specific  gravity  (the  relation 
between  the  weight  ot  the  object  and  an 
equivalent  volume  of  water).  There  is  no 
reason^Why  these  concepts  cannot  be 
explored  in  the  course  of  artistic  creation. 

Other  things  that  can  be  explored  in 
classroom  activities  are  growth,  tunnels, 
shadows,  pathways,  and  magnification. 

In  classes  ranging  from  preschool  to 
grade  4 we  discussed  tunnels  and  then 
encouraged  the  children  to  create  their 
own  expansive  tunnels  from  cardboard 
boxes.  Afterphysically  exploring  them,  the 
children  painted  what  it  was  like  to  be 
inside  a tunnel.  This  task  involved  repre- 
senting depth  on  a two-dimensional 
surface  and  was  open-ended  enough  to 
allow  for  solutions  varying  from  the  simple 
color  masses  of  several  3-year-olds  to  the 
linear  perspective  used  by  some  of  the 
older  children.  Several  classes  extended 
the  project  themselves  by  painting  the 
actual  cardboard  tunnels,  creating  the 
scary  passageways  they  had  experienced 
in  amusement  parks. 

It  is  important  in  educational  art  experi- 
ences that  the  use  of  materials  be  mean- 
ingful to  the  child  and  provide  open-ended 
opportunities  for  expression  on  a variety  of 
levels.  The  teacher’s  role  is  to  focus  on 
questions  for  exploration  and  to  extend  the 
exploration'as  the  child’s  interests  and 
readiness  p*ermit.  The  teacher  should  not 
supply  answers  but  should  allow  the 
children  to  experience  the  joy  of  dis- 
covering their  own. 

Note:  The  authors  wish  to  express  their’ 
appreciation  to  Trintje  Jansen,  who  is  art 
director  of  Project,  Inc.,  a workshop  for  the 
arts  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
we  developed  many  of  our  ideas  on  art 


education.  We  also  thank  Dr.  Joanne  Rovet 
of  Scarborough  College  for  her  editorial 
suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article. 
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Third  World 
Learning  Resources 

DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION  CENTRE 

D’Arcy  Martin,  DEC 


What  is  DEC? 

The  Development  Education  Centre  is  an 
independent  Canadian  nonprofit  organi- 
zation founded  by  Oxfam  in  1 971  to 
produce  and  distribute  educational  mate- 
rials about  developing  countries.  Today  it 
has  a staff  often,  and  social  agencies, 
churches,  and  government  ministries 
contribute  to  its  support. 

Members  of  Development  Education 
Centre  staff  have  been  conducting  work- 
shops for  teachers  throughout  Ontario  for 
more  than  two  years  and  are  available  as 
resource  persons  at  professional  develop- 
ment days  and  teachers’  meetings.  The 
Centre’s  plans  for  the  1 975/76  school  year 
give  priority  to  work  in  the  continuing 
education  of  teachers.  Then,  as  always, 
invitations  from  teacher  groups  interested 
in  discussing  available  materials  or  ex- 
ploring the  causes  and  consequences  of 
underdevelopment  will  be  most  welcome. 

The  Centre’s  reference  library,  at  the 
address  below,  is  open  to  teachers  for  free 
consultation  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  from  1 0:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
and  on  Thursdays  from  1 0:00  a.m.  to 
9:00  p.m. 

The  wide  variety  of  learning  resources 
prepared  by  the  Centre  include  many  that 
are  particularly  suited  to  use  in  high  school 
classrooms.  Only  a representative  sam- 
pling follows:  a complete  catalog  is  avail- 
able free  on  request.  Materials  are  available 
by  mail,  but  on  prepaid  orders  add  10% 
for  postage  and  handling,  or  have  your 
school  board  place  a purchase  order  for 
regular  billing.  Please  allow  three  weeks 
for  delivery.  To  order  materials,  plan  work- 
shops, obtain  more  information,  or  arrange 
for  use  of  the  reference  library,  write  or 
call: 

Development  Education  Centre 
121 A Avenue  Road 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2G3 
Telephone  (416)  964-6560 


The  Third  World  Multi-Media  Kit 

The  materials  in  the  kit  have  been  de- 
signed to  stimulate  thought  and  discussion 
about  the  Western  World’s  relation  to  the 
emerging  nations,  with  emphasis  on 
Canada’s  role.  For  use  with  high  school 
and  adult  groups.  Purchase  price,  $55.00. 
The  kit  contains; 

Aid,  Anyone?  — filmstrips  with  cassette 
recording 

Education  — What  For?;  Go  Western, 
Young  Nation,  Go  Western-,  What  is  inter- 
national Development  Assistance?  — 

NFB  captioned  filmstrips 

8-slide  set  of  graphs  and  charts  with  facts 

and  figures 

Cassette  recording  (90  minutes)  of  con- 
versations about  the  nature  of  poverty  in 
developed  and  developing  countries 
Young  World  Manifesto  — 14  black-and- 
white  posters  with  text,  produced  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Rome 
A World  Broken  by  Unshared  Bread  — 
see  under  'Books’  below 
The  Time  Is  Ripe,  The  Stage  Is  Set  — see 
under  ‘Reference  Materials’  below 
Detailed  User’s  Guide 

Books 

A World  Broken  by  Unshared  Bread, 

M.  Darrol  Bryant  (Geneva:  World  Council 
of  Churches,  1 970).  An  overview  of  the 
causes  of  underdevelopment  and  a call 
to  challenge  the  structures  that  perpetuate 
inequality.  $1 .50. 


How  Europe  Underdeveloped  Africa, 
.Walter  Rodney  (Dar  Es  Salaam:  Tanzania 
Publishing  House,  1972).  A revealing 
survey  of  African  history  that  focuses  on 
the  colonial  period  and  links  the  develop- 
ment of  Europe  and  the  underdevelopment 
of  Africa.  $2.50. 

China:  The  Peasant  Revolution,  Ray  Wylie, 
ed.  (London:  World  Student  Christian 
Federation,  1972).  Six  articles  on  the 
transformation  of  China  discuss  educa- 
tion, science,  and  medicine  against  a 
historical  background.  $1.25. 

The  End  of  Chilean  Democracy,  Laurence 
Birns,  ed.  (New  York:  Seabury  Press, 

1 974).  Over  thirty  articles  and  documents 
related  to  the  1 973  military  coup  in  Chile 
describe  the  events  of  the  coup,  its  impact 
on  politics  and  culture,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  government  and  press 
to  the  junta.  $4.50. 


Pamphlets  and  Files 

Africa  Speaks,  Development  Education 
Centre,  1973.  Collected  articles  trace  the 
history  of  underdevelopment  in  Africa,  the 
role  of  foreign  intervention,  nationalism, 
and  militarism.  $3.50. 


Get  Off  Their  Backs!,  Paul  Cavadino, 
Haslemere  Group  (England),  1972.  A 
short,  authoritative  account  of  how  the  aid 
trade,  and  private  investment  of  rich 
nations  impoverish  the  Third  World.  500.  . 


Nutrition  and  Underdevelopment,  Oxfam 
Canada,  1974.  A collection  of  articles  on 
the  causes  of  world  hunger  and  efforts  to 
combat  it.  Topics  include  malnutrition,  its 
scope,  and  attempts  to  combat  mass 
starvation  in  the  Third  World.  $2.50. 
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nie  7:  Africa  Speaks 


The  Ecology  of  World  Devdiopment, 
Jonathan  Holliman,  Voluntary  Committee 
on  Overseas  Aid  and  Development 
(England),  1 972.  A look  at  the  environ- 
mental and  social  problems  created  by 
modern  technological  and  economic 
growth.  $1.00. 

What  Is  Development?  (Toronto:  Inter- 
Church  Committee  for  World  Development 
Education,  1 974).  A kit  of  study  materials 
prepared  jointly  by  five  major  Canadian 
churches  for  their  1 975  education  pro- 
gram, Ten  Days  for  World  Development.’ 
The  packet  includes  studies  of  Canada’s 
--links  and  parallels  with  underdevelopment 
in  Latin  America.  Free. 

Record 

Through  Arawak  Eyes.  A long-play  stereo 
album  by  David  Campbell  with  songs 
about  the  struggles  of  native  people  in  the 
James  Bay  area,  migrant  workers  in 
Canada’s  orchards,  Toronto’s  growing 
black  community,  and  Amerindian  natives 
in  Brazil.  Prodliced  and  distributed  by 
DEC,  1974.  $5.00. 

Films 

The  following  films  are  1 6mm,  in  color, 
with  sound.  Previews  can  be  arranged  for 
schools  and  school  boards  interested  in 
purchasing  prints. 

A Trade  Union  of  the  Third  World 
(35  minutes) 

Produced  in-England  in  1 973,  the  film 
. traces  colonialism  from  the  American  War 
. of  Independence  to  American  military 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Cuba,  and  Vietnam,  and  discusses 
Nyerere’s  theory  that  the  poor  nations 
should  form  a trade  bloc  that  can  deal  with 
the  industrialized  nations  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  film  raises  many  questions: 
‘Will  the  nonviolent  solution  work?’  ‘How 
will  the  advanced  industrial  countries 


react?’  ‘What  will  the  consumers  of  these 
countries  do  when  their  standard  of  living 
falls  because  of  higher  prices  of  petroleum 
and  food?’ 

Rental  for  classroom  use  in  Ontario 
$1 5.00  plus  shipping  charges.  Background 
notes  available  at  1 00  a copy. 

History  Book  (9  parts,  1 5 to  20  minutes 
each;  total  time,  2 hours  and  39  minutes) 
Produced  by  the  Danish  Government  Film 
Office  and  widely  circulated  through  that 
country’s  schools,  the  film  looks  at  world 
history  through  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed 
and  exploited  classes.  Documentary  foot- 
age and  animated  photography  combine 
to  trace  historical  highlights  from  the 
breakdown  of  feudalism  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  national  liberation  struggles 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  nine  parts  of 
theTilm  may  be  used  independently  or  in 
combination. 

Rental  for  classroom  use  in  Ontario, 

$1 5.00  plus  shipping  charges  for  each  of 
the  nine  parts. 

Slide/Tape  Productions 

James  Bay  Development  for  Whom? 

(1 03  slides,  20-minute  commentary  on 
cassette,  script) 

Produced  by  Development  Education  - 
Centre  ini-974,  this  presentation  examines 
the  controversial  James  Bay  hydroelectric 
project,  its  ecological  and  social  effects, 
its  relation  to  the  energy  needs  of  Quebec 
and  United  States,  and  its  financial  and 
corporate  links  with  major  investors.  It 
looks,  too,  at  the  Quebec  Government’s 
official  rationale  for  the  project. 

Purchase  price,  $75.00.  Rental:  (A)  to 
small  non-institutional  groups  in  Ontario, 
$10.00;  (B)  to  institutional  groups  and 
groups  outside  Ontario,  $1 5.00. 


Brazil — The  Price  of  a Development 
‘Miracle’  (120  slides,  23-minute  commen- 
tary on  cassette,  script) 

Produced  by  the  Development  Education 
Centre  and  revised  in  1975.  A critical  look 
at  the  ‘economic  miracle’  in  Brazil  since 
the  1 964  military  coup  examines  results 
of  the  current  investment  boom  and  docu- 
ments the  means  used  to  maintain  ‘order 
and  progress.’  It  also  shows  the  support 
of  the  Canadian  government  for  present 
economic  policies. 

Purchase  price,  $75.00.  Rental:  (A)  to 
small  non-institutional  groups  in  Ontario, 
$10.00;  (B)  to  institutional  groups  and 
-groups  outside  Ontario,  $15.00. 

Reference  Materials 

The  Time  Is  Ripe,  The  Stage  Is  Set 
Information  on  international  development 
prepared  by  Development  Education 
Centre  in  1 970  for  use  at  the  senior  high 
school  level.  The  various  sections  deal 
with  problems  of  underdevelopment  in 
terms  of  health,  nutrition,  population, 
agriculture,  literacy,  and  cultural  integrity; 
economic  growth  and  alternatives  to 
Western  patterns  of  commerce;  aid,  world 
trade  practices,  and  the  economic  and 
human  aspects  of  development.  $2.00. 

Underdevelopment — Canada  and4he 
Third  World 

A guide  to  resources  for  study  and  action 
(OISE,  1973). 

First  conceived  as  an  abbreviated  list  of 
contents  of  the  Third  World  Resource 
Library  (a  project  developed  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education),  this 
guide  has  been  expanded  to  include 
extensive  references  to  materials,  audio 
and  visual  resources,  groups  active  in 
development  education,  and  suggestions 
for  action.  A comprehensive  reference 
source  for  interested  teachers.  850. 
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Here  are  the  promised  answers  to  the 
reasoning  problems  that  appeared  in 
the  article  ‘Student  Response  to  Some 
Problems  Requiring  the  Use  of 
Thinking,’  in  the  previous  issue  of 
Orbit. 

1 Insert  the  missing  number 
4 8 20 

9 3 15 

6 6 - 

A 

mm  Three  obvious  answers  are  6,  18, 
and  24.  For  6,  the  reasoning  is  that 
the  number  in  the  bottom  row  of  each 
column  is  obtained  by  adding  1 to  the 
difference  between  the  numbers  in  the 
two  rows  above.  Find  your  own 
reasons  for  18  and  24.  One  rather 
bright  grade  1 1 five-year  ST  & T (old 
terminology)  in  Smith  F alls  produced 
at  least  20  justifiable  solutions  to  this 
problem.  Moral:  he’s  a wise  man  who 
knows  his  own  IQ  (despite  Eysenck). 


Three  persons  are  shown  3 red  hats 
and  2 black  hats.  They  are  then  seated 
in  chairs  placed  in  single  file  and 
blindfolded.  A hat  is  placed  on  each 
person’s  head,  the  remaining  hats 
hidden,  and  the  blindfolds  removed. 
One  at  a time,  they  are  asked  if  each 
can  guess  the  color  of  the  hat  on  his 
own  head. 

The  person  who  sits  in  the  third 
chair  is  asked  first,  and  he  confesses 
that  he  does  not  know  the  color  of 
his  hat,  even  though  he  can  see  the  hats 
on  the  heads  of  his  2 companions.  The 
second  person,  who  can  see  only  the 
hat  on  the  person  in  front  of  him,  also 
admits  he  cannot  guess  his  color.  The 
first  person,  who  can  see  no  hats  at  all, 
says  he  knows  the  color  of  his  hat  and 
he  is  correct. 

What  color  hat  is  he  wearing,  and 
how  did  he  know? 


A square  table  is  constructed  with 
an  obstruction  in  the  middle  of  it,  so 
that  when  4 people  are  seated  one  on 
each  side,  each  can  see  his  neighbors  to 
right  and  left  but  not  the  person 
seated  directly  across.  The  4 people 
seated  at  this  table  were  told  to  raise 
their  hands  if,  when  looking  to  right 
and  left,  they  saw  at  least  one  woman.  ■ 
They  were  also  told  to  announce  the 
sex  of  the  one  person  whom  they 
could  not  see,  if  it  could  be  figured 
out  logically. 

Since,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  4 
people  were  women,  each  raised  her 
hand,  but  then  several  minutes  went 
by  before  one  of  them  announced  that 
she  was  certain  that  the  person  seated 
opposite  her  was  a woman. 

How  could  she  logically  have  come 
to  that  conclusion? 

A 

fli  A solution  to  both  these 
problems  requires  the  rather  difficult 
trick  of  reasoning  from  another 
person’s  point  of  view  (and  making  the- 
assumption  that  that  person  is 
logically  infallible!).  Such  a shift  in 
point  of  view  is  especially  difficult  for 
school-age  children,  but  nevertheless  is 
an  important  piece  of  mental 
gymnastics  to  practice.  While  both 
these  problems  may  be  solved 
conceptually,  there  is  great  value  in 
having  pupils  solve  these  problems  by 
physically  setting  up  the  situations 
(and  variations  on  them). 

# 2 is  solved  by  considering  the 
possible  combinations  of  hat  colors 
that  the  first  man  (the  man  in  the  ' 
third  chair)  can  see:  red-red,  red-black, 
and  black-black.  If  he  sees  black-black, 
he  knows  he  must  be  wearing  red, 
there  being  only  two  blacks;  since  he 
says  he  cannot  tell  what  he  is  wearing, 
it  follows  that  he  cannot  see  two  black 
hats.  With  this  information,  the  second 
man  knows  that  either  he  and  the  third 
man  (in  the  first  chair)  are  wearing  a 
red  hat  each,  or  one  is  wearing  ajed 
hat  and  the  other  is  wearing  a black 
hat.  If  the  second  man  saw  a black  hat 
on  the  third  man’s  head,  he  would 
know  that  he  himself  was  wearing  a 
red  hat;  but  he  says  that  he  cannot  tell 


what  color  he  is  wearing.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  third  man  must  be 
wearing  a red  hat  — which  is  what  the 
third  man  concludes. 

# 3 is  solved  by  again  considering  the 
possibilities  of  the  sex  of  the  person 
hidden  behind  the  obstruction.  Let  us 
call  the  woman  who  answered  the 
problem  South.  She  would  reason  thus 
If  North  were  a man,  he  would  know 
that  East  and  West  had  raised  their 
hands  because  they  saw  a woman  in 
the  South  chair.  But  if  North  were  a 
woman,  she  would  not  know  whether 
East  and  West  had  raised  their  hands 
because  they  saw  a woman  in  the 
South  chair  or  because  they  saw 
herself  in  the  North  chair.  South 
concluded  that  since  North  did  not 
speak.  North  must  also  be  a woman. 

4.e,o„cewe.eo— .. 

either  A,  B,  C,  or  D had  committed  a 
crime.  Each  of  the  suspects,  in  turn, 
made  a statement,  but  only  one  of  the 
four  statements  was  true. 

A said,  ‘I  didn’t  do  it.’ 

B said,  ‘A  is  lying.’ 

C said,  ‘B  is  lying.’ 

D said,  ‘B  did  it.’ 

Who  committed  the  crime? 


David  Ireland , OISE  Ottavi/a  Valley  Centre 


r 


A 

Assume  that  each  statement  m 
turn  is  true  and  pursue  the 
consequences  of  such  an  assumption 
/for  each  of  the  other  statements:  e.g., 
A’s  statement  is  true ; therefore,  B’s 
statement  is  false;  therefore,  C’s 
statement  is  true  (B  is  lying);  therefore, 
A’s  statement  cannot  be  true  because 
this  would  entail  two  true  statements. 
If  A is  lying,  it  follows  that,  in  fact,  he 
did  commit  the  crime. 

Notice  the  difficulties  involved  in 
using  the  verbal  operators  on  the 
content  of  the  statements. 


W I’ve  seen  IViary  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  skating  rink  with  skates  on 
her  feet.  I’ve  often  seen  her  walking 
and  running  to  school  and  standing 
about.  I’ve  seen  her  watching  the 
skating  at  the  rink,  and  she  is  always 
talking  about  skating. 

1)  Can  Mary  skate? 

2)  Why  do  you  say  that? 


A 


The  first  and  third  sentences  are 
relevant  to  the  question  of  whether 
Mary  can  skate ; the  second  sentence  is 
a complete  red  herring.  The  first 
sentence  is  the  only  one  that  contains 
any  evidence  that  she  has  even  worn 
skates  — notice  the  influence  on  the 
meaning  of  the  ‘often’  and  ‘always’ 
of  the  second  and  third  sentences. 
Consequently,  there  is  very  little 
evidence  that  she  can  skate,  although, 
of  course,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  cannot.  Many  people  report  to  me 
their  discomfort  at  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  as  if  a problem  such  as 
this  ought  to  have  a definite 
conclusion. 
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Three  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  went  out 
to  dinner  in  Paris.  One  was  Canadian, 
one  American,  and  one  English.  The 
-.waiter  was  asked  if  he  could  guess  their 
respective  nationalities.  He  said  that  A 
, was  English,  B was  not  English,  and  C 
was  not  Canadian.  Only  one  of  his 
answers  was  correct.  What  were  the 
nationalities  of  A,  B,  and  C? 


A 

mA  Each  of  the  men  can  be  Canadian, 
American,  or  English.  If  A is  Canadian, 
B and  C are  either  American  or 
English;  let  B be  American  and  C be 
English.  But  this  cannot  be'  because,  in. 
that  case,  the  waiter  would  have  been 
correct  twice  — B was  not  EngMsh  and 
C was  not  Canadian.  Proceed  in  this 
fashion  until  you  generate  a 
combination  that  suits  the  condition 
of  the  waiter  being  right  only  once. 
Notice  that  you  can  ehminate  the 
possibility  of  A being  English  since  this 
necessarily  implies  that  B is 
English.  The  correct  combination  is 
that  A is  Canadian,  B is  English,  and  C 
is  American. 


• Jane  has  three  coins  which  all 
look  the  same.  However,  two  of  the 
coins  are  exactly  the  same  weight, 
while  the  third  is  heavier  than  the 
other  two.  She  also  has  a balance  that 
will  indicate  which  of  the  two  objects 
is  heavier  or  lighter  or  whether  they 
have  the  same  weight.  Show  how 
Jane  could  find  which  of  the  coins  is 
the  heavy  one  by  using  the  balance 
only  once. 

T ake  any  two  coins  and  place  one 
in  each  pan  of  the  balance.  If  the  pans 
balance,  the  third  coin  is  the  heavy 
one;  if  the  pans  do  not  balance,  the 
one  in  the  lower  pan  is  the  heavy  one. 
Variations:  12  coins  one  of  which  is 
heavier  and  three  weighings;  or  same 
problem  but  it  is  not  specified 
whether  the  coin  is  heavy  or  light.  \ 
This  is  a good  exercise  for  helping 
younger  students  in  junior  and 
intermediate  classes  to  distinguish 
between  expectations  and  reality.  It  is 
useful  to  set  up  apparatus  similar  to 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  using 
objects  which  look  exactly  alike  but 
which  are  of  different  density  (35mm 
film  cans  filled  with  different 
substances  are  useful).  Do  not  let  the 
problem-solver  hand- weigh  the  ‘coins.’ 
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W Imagine  that  you  have  three  boxes, 
one  containing  two  black  marbles,  one 
containing  two  white  marbles  and  the 
third,  one  black  marble  and  one  white 
marble.  The  boxes  have  been  labeled 
for  their  contents  — BB,  WW,  and 
BW  — but  someone  has  switched  the 
labels  so  that  every  box  is  now 
incorrectly  labeled.  You  are  allowed 
to  draw  one  marble  at  a time  out  of 
any  box  without  looking  inside.  What 
is  the  minimum  number  of  drawings 
required  to  say  what  is  exactly  in  each 
of  the  boxes? 

A 

The  problem  of  the  black  and 
white  balls  is  excellent  for  inducing 
students  to  milk  data  for  all  the 
information  they  are  worth.  A teacher 
might  emphasize  the  minimal  nature 
of  the  task  either  by  offering  a prize 
for  the  solution  that  offers  the  least 
number  of  draws,  or  by  charging 
penalty  points  for  each  draw  if  he  sets 
the  situation  up  physically.  Notice,  in 
the  following  solution,  how  the  ideal 
solution  to  the  problem  is  necessarily 
conceptual  since  it  depends  on  making 
the  first  draw  correctly. 

Set  out  the  possibilities  for  each 
box,  eliminating  the  combination 
described  on  the  label.  The  BB  box 
contains  either  WW  or  BW ; the  WW 
box  contains  either  BB  or  BW ; the  B W 
box  contains  either  BB  or  WW.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  any 
draw.  For  instance,  a dip  into  the  BB 
box  might  produce  a black,  in  which 
case  all  is  known;  however,  the 
probability  is  three  times  as  great  that 
the  ball  will  be  white,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  what  the 
pair  was.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to 
the  WW  box.  In  the  case  of  the  BW 
box,  however,  you  require  only  one 
piece  of  information  — what  color  are 
the  pair?  Once  you  know  that,  and 
one  dip  will  tell  you,  you  know  all  the 
other  balls. 


Outdoor  Edneatum 


A STUDY  OF  TDACHERS  ATTITUDES  AND  ACTIVmES 


William  J.  Squirrel 
University  of  Waterloo 

Outdoor  education  has  received  increased 
attention  by  school  boards  and  individual 
schools  as  more  and  more  teachers  j 
discover  its  capacity  to  relate  classroom  i 
learning  to  the  real  world.  While  the 
development  of  outdoor  activities  has 
been  given  much  attention,  teacher  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  in  this  area  have 
received  very  little.  A recent  study  sought 
to  assess  these  attitudes  and  behaviors 
among  teachers  in  Wellington  County. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  outdoor 
education  was  defined  as  ‘learning  in, 
about,  and  for  the  out-of-doors.  Such 
activities  as  nature  study  trips,  orien- 
teering, geographical  and  geological  map- 
ping and  surveying,  backpacking  and 
canoeing  would  be  included  as  outdoor 
educational  activities  under  this  definition 
while  schoolyard  athletics  and  trips  to 
museums,  theaters,  factories,  etc.  would 
not.’ 

Five  areas  were  examined  as  means 
of  identifying  and  describing  teacher 
attitudes  and  behaviors  related  to  outdoor 
education: 

1 . personal  factors 

2.  site  and  facility  factors 

3.  organizational  factors 

4.  perceptions,  attitudes,  and  meanings 

5.  teacher  use  of  outdoor  education 
opportunities. 

Methodology 

A questionnaire  was  used  to  collect  data 
and  250  copies  were  sent  to  teachers  of 
grades  5 to  8 of  the  public  school  system. 
The  findings  are  based  on  a return  of  1 40. 

The  data  were  coded  for  computer 
compilation.  Initially  a mean,  median, 
mode,  and  histogram  were  obtained  for 
each  of  47  variables.  Following  analysis 
and  tabulation  of  these  findings,  a Pearson 
product  moment  correlation  coefficient 
test  was  run  on  all  variables  to  test  for 
possible  correlations.  A number  of  corre- 
lations were  indicated  and  these  were 
examined  in  greater  detail  by  running 
cross-tabulations. 

Findings 

Personal  Factors 

Age,  sex,  number  of  years  experience,  and 
level  of  education  had  no  detectable 
bearing  on  teacher  attitudes  toward 
outdoor  education. 

Site  and  Facility  Factors 
Over  50%  of  the  teachers  stated  that  the 
nearest  site  was  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  school.  This  can  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  there  are  no  suitable  sites 


close  to  the  school,  or  that  the  teachers  do 
not  know  of  such  sites  or  do  not  see  them 
as  potentially  valuable.  A significant 
number  of  respondents  who  saw  the 
nearest  site  as  being  two  or  more  miles 
from  the  school  also  indicated  that  having 
resource  people  at  the  site  was  ‘very 
important*  or  ‘important.’'  These  teachers 
may  look  to  their  board  for  prearranged 
package  activities  because  they  lack  con- 
fidence in  their  own  ability  to  develop  and 
conduct  outdoor  activities. 

Teachers  showed  a strong  preference 
for  partially  developed  sites  and  for  areas 
with  trees,  water,  wildlife,  natural  vegeta- 
tion, and  washroom  facilities.  They  were 
not  greatly  concerned  about  the  availa- 
bility of  picnic  tables  or  the  presence  of 
farm  animals.  Orienteering  emerged  as  a 
very  popular  activity,  taking  precedence 
over  prearranged  tours  or  walks  on 
marked  nature  trails.  This  may  be  because 
of  its  active  and  sometimes  highly  com- 
petitive nature.  It  is  a valuable  exercise  for 
students  since  team  organization  and 
cooperation  are  essential  if  the  group  is 
to  find  all  the  markings  on  the  course.  Skill 
and  recreational  activities  were  highly 
favored,  and  many  teachers  mentioned  the 
desirability  of  having  skis  and  snowshoes 
available. 

Organizational  Factors 
A strong  positive  correlation  between  the 
interest  levels  of  teachers  and  their  prin- 
cipals was  established.  Class  size  also 
appeared  to  be  a key  factor  in  teacher 
involvement:  teachers  regarded  classes 
of  from  thirty-two  to  forty  students  too 
large  for  successful  outdoor  activities  and 
preferred  small  groups  that  were  easily 
transported  and  lent  themselves  to 
individual  guidance. 

Perceptions.  Attitudes,  and  Meanings 
For  the  most  part,  the  teachers  considered 
outdoor  education  a worthwhile  and  enjoy- 
able activity  that  enhances  student 


learning,  but  some  20%  felt  that  they  had 
no  time  for  it.  Its  popularity  with  students 
was  mentioned  by  90%.  It  was  generally 
considered  most  relevant  to  geography 
and  science,  and  many  schools  confined 
it  to  those  departments. 

Teacher  Use  ot  Opportunities 
Some  75%  of  the  respondents  had  not 
attended  either  of  the  outdoor  education 
workshops  held  on  professional  develop- 
ment days;  these  engaged  less  in  outdoor 
activities  than  those  who  had.  Their  failure 
to  attend  the  workshops  may  have  resulted 
from  the  variety  of  workshops  available  on 
the  days  in  question,  the  location  of  the 
workshops  (teachers  of  limited  interest 
will  attend  only  within  a certain  radius),  or , 
lack  of  interest  in  outdoor  education. 

While  39%  of  the  respondents  reported 
no  outdoor  experiences  during  the  school 
year,  the  remainder  averaged  one  to  three 
trips,  and  the  highest  number  reported  by 
a single  teacher  was  twenty-one. 

Implications  of  the  Study  for 
Outdoor  Education 

The  findings  suggest  that  there  is  great 
need  for  small  workshops  conducted  at 
convenient  sites  by  appropriate  resource 
persons.  Such  workshops  would  give 
teachers  practical  experience  and  enable 
them  to  recognize  the  potential  of  those 
sites  that  are  available  to  them.  Since 
teachers’  attitudes  toward  outdoor  edu 
cation  tend  to  reflect  those  of  their 
principals,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
interest  principals  in  the  workshops. 

It  was  encouraging  to  find  that  ail 
respondents  knew  that  outdoor  education 
resource  persons  were  available,  even 
though  frequently  their  awareness  of  the 
degree  of  availability  was  limited. 

Resource  persons  may  be  found  among 
conservation  authority  and  Ministry 
officials  and  university  students,  as  well 
as  farmers  and  other  area  residents  who 
are  often  very  well  qualified  to  act  as 
advisers  or  supervisors  and  who  have  a 
perspective  that  comes  only  from  years 
of  experience. 

Since  outdoor  education  interacts 
naturally  with  all  disciplines,  an  inter-  ■* 
pretation  of  its  role  as  appropriate  only  to  \ 
geography  and  science  should  be  dis- 
couraged. The  need  for  more  study  guides  ' 
and  planning  materials  that  demonstrate 
the  true  interdisciplinary  nature  of  outdoor  a 
education  is  obvious.  Their  preparation  ^ 
should  be  given  priority.  Also,  more  ‘‘ 
publicity  should  be  given  to  study  and 
resource  materials  already  available  within  & 
the  school  system. 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 


From  time  to  time  materials  pro- 
duced by  OISE  are  discussed  in 
Orbit,  usually  as  individual  items 
or  materials  related  to  a single 
subject  area.  Now,  as  a conveni- 
ence to  readers,  we  offer  a repre- 
sentative sampling  of  the  wide 
range  of  materials  produced  by 
OISE  for  classroom  use.  For  a 
complete  list  with  detailed  infor- 
mation on  each  item,  readers  are 
referred  to  OISE  Materials  for 
Schools,  published  annually  by 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Research  and  Development  and 
available  from  that  office.  The 
catalog  — OISE  Publications  1975 
— is  available  from  Publications 
Sales. 

With  the  exception  of  requests 
for  OiSE  Materials  for  Schools, 
address  all  orders  and  inquiries 
to; 

Publications  Sales 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 

Education 

252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1V6 
Telephone  (416)  923-6641, 
ext.  398 

Please  enolose  check  or  money 
order  payable  in  Canadian  or  U.S. 
funds.  All  orders  of  $1 0.00  or  less 
must  be  prepaid.  Please  add  5% 
(minimum  250)  to  cover  handling 
and  shipping. 

Canadian  Critical  Issues 

Issues  of  critical  significance  in 
Canada  today  are  examined 
through  a case-study/disoussion 
approach. 

The  Right  to  Live  and  Die  — Value 
questions  relating  to  abortion, 
sterilization,  and  euthanasia. 

$1.50. 

The  Right 
to  Live 
I and  Die 

I 

r.. 


John  Eisenberg  and 
Paula  Bourne 


On  Strike! — Human  problems 
arising  from  labor-management 
disputes.  $1 .50. 

Native  Survival  — A minority 
people  in  a majority  culture:  the 
Indian  and  Eskimo  situations. 
Recommended  in  Ministry  of 
Education  Circular  14.  $1 .25. 
Crisis  in  Quebec  — Individual 
rights  and  the  FLQ  crisis  of  1970. 
$1.50. 

Canadian  Studies 
Audio  Tape  Series 

For  high  school,  community 
college,  and  university. 

Canadian  Public  Figures  on  Tape 
— Pearson,  Diefenbaker,  Douglas, 
Gordon,  Pickersgill,  Martin, 
LaMarsh,  Levesque,  Lamontagne, 
and  Smallwood/Pickersgill.  (See 
Orbit  14.)  These  recorded  con- 
versations give  new  insight  into 
the  lives  of  Canadian  history- 
makers  of  this  century.  Ten  tapes 
in  all.  Available  on  reel  ($7.75 
each)  and  cassette  ($7.00  each). 
Canadian  Contemporary  Issues  on 
Tape.  (See  Orbit  25).  Canada  and 
China  — the  Chinese  way  of  life 
and  China’s  relations  with  other 
countries,  particularly  Canada. 
Diplomacy  and  Foreign  Policy  — 
how  Canada’s  affairs  are  con- 
ducted abroad,  and  how  diplomats 
handle  the  ‘spy  business.’ 
Canada’s  Foreign  Relations 
(3  tapes:  1867  to  1919;  1919  to 
1945;  1945  to  mid-1970s)  — 
Canada’s  growing  place  in  world 
affairs  from  Confederation  to  the 
present.  A tape  on  Russia  will  be 
released  in  early  summer,  and 
recorded  interviews  on  other 
national  contemporary  issues  will 
be  forthcoming.  Available  on  reel 
($7.75  eaoh)  and  cassette 
($7.00  each). 


CANADAN  PUBLIC 
FIGURES  ON  TAPE 


(Lester  B.  Pearson) 


French  Modules 

See  ‘French  Teaching  Modules 
Today,’  Orbit  26. 

Les  Papillons  — for  5-  to  7-year- 
olds.  Kit  inoludes  games,  books, 
and  teacher’s  guide.  $30.25. 

La  Meteo  — for  older  beginners. 
Kit  contains  audio  tape,  map, 
weather  symbols,  and  teacher’s 
guide.  $20.35. 

Bienvenue  a Montreal  — for  inter- 
mediate students.  Kit  includes 
filmstrip  and  audio  tape,  quiz 
sheets,  city  map,  and  teacher’s 
guide.  $19.50. 

Chansons  et  Chansonniers  — for 
intermediate  and  senior  students. 
Kit  contains  tapes,  song  lyrics, 
and  biographical  sketches 
(Charlebois,  Vigneault,  Leyrac, 
Dor),  and  teacher’s  guide.  $32.00. 


Landscape 

See  ‘Man  and  His  Forests,’ 

Orbit  1 9.  Basic  kit  including  film, 
$120.00.  Printed  material  only, 
$20.00. 


National  Consciousness  and  the 
Curriculum:  The  Canadian  Case 


‘National  Consciousness  and 
the  Curriculum:  The  Canadian 
Case’ 

Geoffrey  Milburn  and  John 
Herbert,  editors.  Essays  on  teach- 
ing nationalism  in  the  schools. 
Authors  include  Mordecai  Richler, 
Peter  Regenstreif,  Alden  Nowlan, 
and  Northrop  Frye.  One  reviewer 
has  said  every  teacher  of  Cana- 
dian Studies  should  have  this 
book.  Teachers  of  moral  education 
will  also  find  it  useful.  $2.95. 


The  Women’s  Kit 

See  Orbit  24.  $57.50. 
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Primary  Reading  Assessment 
Units 

Tests  for  assessing  mastery  of  ten 
specifio  oomprehension  skills  for 
use  at  three  levels  of  difficulty. 
Complete  kit,  $39.50.  Specimen 
set,  $3.50. 

Mathematics  Evaluation 
Materials  Package 

See  'Mathematics  Evaluation  for 
the  Junior  Grades,’  Orbit  16.  Five 
titles  individually  priced,  from 
$4.10  to  $6.95. 

Profiles  in  Practical  Education 

A series  of  teacher-oriented 
reports  on  a variety  of  innovative 
practices  and  methodologies. 
Designed  to  encourage  classroom 
trial  and  implementation.  Nine 
titles  individually  priced,  from 
$1.90  to  $2.65. 

And 

Free  to  new  Orbit  subsoribers: 
Orbit  4,  with  a record  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  talking  to  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  Carl 
Rogers  addressing  a T-Group. 


ORBIT  4 


Profile  of  a School/30 

Bickford  Park  High  School 


Bickford  Park  High  on  Bloor  Street  West  in 
Toronto  was  opened  in  1965.  One  of  seven 
occupational  schools  in  the  city,  the  school  has 
about  830  students,  80%  of  whom  are  girls. 
Many  students  have  experienced  specific 
learning  difficulties  in  elementary  schools; 
consequently,  the  Bickford  program  is  directed 
toward  upgrading  academic  skills,  providing 
students  with  marketable  business  skills,  and 
improving  their  self-confidence,  says  principal 
James  Smart.  The  students  come  from  a 
variety  of  ethnic  backgrounds  — including 
Portuguese,  Italian,  West  Indian,  and  Greek  — 
and  regular  classes  are  held  for  those  with 
language  difficulties. 

Although  academic  subjects  are  taught  at  all 
levels,  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  is  on  such 
skills  as  typing,  shorthand,  keypunching,  mer- 
chandising, and  business  procedures.  Students 
may  opt  for  a two-year  course  terminating  after 
grade  1 0 or  a four-year  course  leading  to  a 
Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma. 
Increasingly,  students  are  electing  to  take  the 
four-year  course,  and  many  of  them  are  then 
going  on  to  CAATs.  Work  experience  with  local 
firms  is  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum. 

But  Bickford  Park  is  far  more  than  'a  place 
to  learn  typing.’  It  has  an  exciting  arts  and 
crafts  program  and  excellent  facilities  for 
physical  education.  Field  trips  in  which  the 
whole  school  participates  help  to  promote  a 
sense  of  unity  — last  summer,  for  example, 
over  700  students  attended  a picnic  and  field 
day  on  Toronto  Island,  in  the  fall  600  students 
visited  the  Metro  zoo,  and  600  participated  in 
the  winter  sports  day.  For  a school  that  is 
supposed  to  have  problem  students,  it  is 
remarkably  happy  and  problem  free. 

Furthermore,  Bickford  Park  does  not  close 
up  at  four  o’clock.  In  the  evenings  it  becomes 
another  school,  with  over  500  adult  students 
taking  commercial  courses,  about  1 ,000  en- 
rolled in  the  mini-art  program  (twenty  five-week 
courses),  and  another  500  attending  classes  in 
English  for  New  Canadians.  Then,  too,  in  the 
evenings  and  on  weekends,  the  school  swim- 
ming pool  and  gymnasium  are  made  available 
to  the  local  community;  so  all  in  all,  Bickford 
Park  High  makes  a significant  contribution 
to  the  lives  of  very  many  people. 
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